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If in your credit work you seem to get on the track of anything 


which has a suspicious scent, something that looks like a deliberate 
attempt to gouge the merchants and manufacturers of the country, 
lose no time in notifying the National office. You will thus enable 
the officers of the Association to put several thousand business houses 
on their guard and possibly lead to the accumulation of evidence suffi- 
cient for instituting criminal proceedings. 


NEW MEMBERS REPORTED DURING AUGUST. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Edmunds, W. C., & Son—J. R. Hackett. 
Empire Cloak Co.—B. Mazer. 

Lamdin, Thompson Co.—E. R. Remley. 
Read, C., & Co.—C. Read. 

Wells, Richard C., & Co—C. W. Wells. 


Boston, Mass. 


Ackerman & Brummel—Max Brummel. 

Bird, J. A. & W., & Co.—Wm. J. Smith. 

Brainerd & Armstrong Co., The—Chas. 
P. Smith, Mer. 

Crain, Jones, Bixby & Co.—Shepherd M. 
Crain. 

Ells, Ray P., Sec., Care Building Trades 
Credit Agency. 

Higgins, Charles L., & Co. 

Lawerence, Charles, Co.—J. E. Lawer- 
ence, Treas. 

Tedcastle, A. W., & Co.—W. L. McKee. 

Walton, A. G., & Co. 

Williams-Kneeland Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo Fertilizer Company—E. W. Ru- 
beck. 


Chicago, III. 


Advertisers’ Electrotyping Co—Jno. R. 
Lenfestey. 

American Specialty Co—Jno. L. Walker. 

Brazil Block Coal Co.—H. H. Rhodes. 

Chicago Biscuit Co—M. J. Hogan. 

Clougher, Geo. D., & Company—Geo. D. 
Clougher. 

Columbia Shade Cloth Co—Geo. A. 


Dole. 
Cudney & Co.—Ralph Cudney. 
Curtis & Co. Mfg. Co.—Chas. A. Binz. 
First National Bank of Aurora—F. B. 
Watson. 
Freund, Wm., & Sons—O. E. Freund. 
Moxley, Wm. J.—F. A. Moody. 
Naperville Lounge Co.—P. C. Kroehler. 
Newcomb-Macklin Co.—C. G. Macklin. 
O’Hearn, Thomas, Co.—T. F. Moore. 
Partridge & Anderson Co.—C. S. Part- 


ridge. 
Renneker, Geo. G., Co.—G. G. Renneker. 
Poyston, F. E., & Co.—M. J. Wiley. 


Schurmann, W. A., & Co.—W. A. Schur- | 


mann. 
Western Wheeled Scraper Co.—Wm. D. 
Foulke. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


General Cartage & Storage Co., The— 
A. H. Greeley. 
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Emporia, Kan, 


Poehler, Theo., Merc. Co., The—H. .M. 
Cary. 


Mannington, W. Va. 


Homewood Pottery Co.—George W. 
Bowers. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Eastern Trimmed Hat Co—J. L. Leh- 


man. 

Memphis Roofing & Mfg. Co—M. S. 
Miller. 

Tri-Tone Drug Co—F. L. Kilcannon, 


Jr 
U. S. Bedding Co.—J. R. Haas. 
Newark, N. J. 


Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co—Jas. C. 
Coleman. 

De Forge Belting Co., Inc—L. M. De 
Forge. - 

Meisselbach, A. F., & Bro—A. F. Meis- 
selbach. 

Rubber Celluloid Harness Trimming 
Co.—Edward G. Robertson. 

Seton Leather Co.—Jos. V. Clark. 

eee Cobb Lighterage Co.—Allen 

obb. 


New York, N. Y. 


American Thermos Bottle Co—Wnm. B. 
Walker. 

Anger Baking Co.—Frank Wokoun. 

Blackman Talking Machine Co.—J. 
Newcomb Blackman, Pres. 

Brown, John B., & Co.—John S. Sloan. 

Dold, Jacob, Packing Co.—D. Ernest 
Wight. F 

Eagle, J. H., & C. K—Geo. B. Wil- 
liams. 

Esterson & Esterson—Chas. Esterson. 

Fleisch], Emil, & Son—Alfred Fleischl. 

Gaudig, G., & Blum—Chas. S. ‘Porter. 

Griffin, Robert, Co, The—Edward 
Thompson. ., 

Harris, William B., Co—William B. 
Harris. 

Heine, Arnold B., & Co—Hans Fris. 

Hirsch & Bro.—B. B. Hirsch. 

Jefferson Bank, The—John A. Kissick, 
Asst. Cash. 

Maibrunn, Petz Co.—Daniel’ J. Sweeny. 

Mayer, Max, & Sons—Max Mayer. 

Miller, Doull, Company—C. S. Miller. 

Monness, H., & Sons—Irving I. Mon- 


ness. 
Salembier & Villate—Paul A. Salem- 
bier. 





Simon & Co.—Maurice S. Horwitz. 

Steinberger & Kalisher—Edward Kal- 
isher. 

Sterling Smelting Co., The—Joseph C. 
Sichel. 

Villa, Stearns Co.—A. P. Villa. 

Waterbury Company—Arthur E. Moell- 


man. 
Wild, Joseph, & Co.—Henry Mackay. 
Wilson & Bradbury—W. J. Fullerton. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Addressograph Co.—F. W. Thompson. 
Hesse Envelope Company. 

Illinois Steel Warehouse Co.—F. R. 
Hodgson. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Keeley Ice Cream Co.—A. C. Keeley. 
Pembroke Stationery Co.—H. Pembroke. 
Rosenberg Co., The—A. A. Cohn. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. eae eee — 
avis* Bros., Inc.—W. G. is. 
3essemer Gas Engine Co., The—Wm. J. — ats 
Sloan. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Claflin, H. B., Co. (N. Y.)—L. Olsen. City Bank, The—George L. Tickner, 
Washburn-Crosby Co.—W. S. Preyer. Cash. 


Notes. 


The Detroit Credit Men’s Association held its annual outing 
August 23d at Bois Blanc. The day was fair and all reported a good 
time. 


The members of the Atlanta association are giving their attention 
to a bad check measure which they hope may be passed by the Georgia 
legislature at this session. The law if passed will not be unlike that 
passed in Virginia last winter. 


A recent caller at the National office was Ralph Rosenbaum who 
has just been elected the president of the Credit Men’s Association 
of Atlanta. Mr. Rosenbaum has coined an interesting heading for 
notes in the new monthly bulletin issued by the Atlanta association. 


These notes appear as “Risk-O-Torials,” copyrighted. 


President McAdow appointed five delegates from this Associa- 
tion to the National Conservation Congress held in St. Paul, Minn., 
September 5-9, 1910. These delegates were as follows: H. W. Parker, 
C. D. MacLaren, Victor Robertson of St. Paul and Fred R. Salisbury 
and J. F. Jordan of Minneapolis. 


The attention of the membership is called to the fact that there has 
recently been organized at Youngstown, Ohio, an adjustment and collec- 
tion agency under the tftle “National Adjustment Bureau” with offices at 
319 Dollar Bank Building. This concern is not to be confused with the 
adjustment bureau of the Youngstown Association of Credit Men of 
which W. C. McKain, 607 Stambaugh Building is the manager. 


At the convention of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association held at 
La Crosse August 17-18, 1910, two prominent members of the National 
Association of Credit Men made addresses, one being President McAdow 
who spoke on “Banking and Commercial Credits” and M. A. Graettinger, 
president of the Milwaukee Association of Credit Men who spoke on 
“Bank Examinations under Association Supervision.” 


At a recent meeting of the national bank examiners held in Wash- 
ington, one of the examiners read a paper on “Co-operation Among 
Banks and Note Brokers Needed,” in which he urged upon his fellows 
the value of the BULLETIN of the National Association of Credit Men 
as a medium for giving them valuable information regarding credit 
extensions and systems. 


The Credit Men’s Association of Atlanta has established a weekly 
noon-day luncheon, the initial luncheon having been held September rst 
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with fifty members present. Many favorable comments were made 
regarding the efforts of the administration to arouse renewed interest in 
the credit men’s work through frequent gatherings. Already several 
important concerns have been induced to join this fall through the splen- 
did work the association is carrying on. 


It is said that on September rst railroad, industrial and traction cor- 
porations distributed in dividends the sum of $92,500,000, or about 
$12,000,000 more than on the same date a year ago; interest payments 
were $41,000,000 as compared with $37,000,000 last year. A number of 
corporations have either increased their rates or declared extra diyi- 
dends, while a few additions appear in the list as compared with the 
’ September returns a year ago. Only a few reductions are noted. 


The National office acknowledges the receipt of a copy of the official 
proceedings of the twenty-second annual convention of the Wholesale 
Saddlery Association which took place at Baltimore, Md., June 21, 
1910. Special attention was given at this convention to the subjects of 
credits and collections, terms and datings and methods of educating 
the retailer against old abuses which have fastened themselves deeply 
in the saddlery business and allied lines. 


The St. Louis association is to make a feature of a library of business 
literature in its new and enlarged quarters, this with the idea of making 
the association rooms more homelike and popular for the members to 
drop into. Several local associations some time ago began to accumulate 
books reculiarly interesting to credit men. The Memphis association 
for instance has placed on its shelves all the volumes recommended for 
credit men’s reading by the National office and several besides and what 
is most important is that the men are using the books. 


The credit men of Missouri are already laying their plans for the 
most earnest effort thus far attempted to secure the enactment of the 
bulk sales law in their state. They realize that a far reaching educational 
campaign among business men all over the state is essential to success 
and that this will require time. The members of the Memphis association 
are also preparing to help their fellow credit men in Arkansas to get 
the bulk sales law in that state. With Missouri and Arkansas in the 
bulk sales column there will be but six states left without the law to con- 
centrate attention upon. 


The fire marshal’s department in Ohio is yearly proving itself more 
and more effective in reducing fire losses. If the record thus far attained 
this year is maintained the record will be only eighty-four incendiary 
fires in the entire state during 1910. This figure stands out against 292 
incendiary fires in the first year of the marshal’s department. With the 
purely detective work of the department greatly reduced because of the 
comparatively small number of attempts at incendiarism more and more 
attention is being given by the marshal’s forces to other lines of work, 
such as inspection and the correction of conditions known to make serious 
fire hazards. 


The Cleveland association again deserves the appreciation of the 
entire organization because of its persistence in running down Jacob 
Kepel, a fugitive from justice, who until July was doing business at 
Cleveland as the Hygienic Wall Paper Co. It was found that just before 
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his bankruptcy Kepel had made several secret shipments and also had 
gathered in several large collections. The Cleveland association got on 
his trail and traced him to Omaha and other western cities, finally appre- 
hending him at Missoula, Mont., from which point he was brought home. 
An examination under the bankruptcy law was held and the case is now 
awaiting its turn on the calendar. The Cleveland association will not 
diminish its activity until full justice is done the accused. 


Denver is soon to have a unique center of interest in its chamber of 
commerce building now nearly finished. The building is to house 
every Denver organization formed especially to foster the business 
interests of Denver and the state of Colorado. Besides the Chamber of 
Commerce itself, quarters have been secured by the Real Estate Exchange, 
the Denver Credit Men’s Association, the Clearing House Association, 
the Denver Property Board, the Retail Grocers’ Association, the Bank 
Clerks’ Association and two or three other business organizations. 
Besides these there will be the Traffic Lunch Club occupying the 
two highest floors. The fact of common surroundings may well lead 
to an intimacy between these various movements for a better Denver 
which will prove of great advantage. 


When President C. C. Robertson of the St. Louis Association of 
Credit Men told his members that it was a considerable sacrifice for a 
busy credit man to take up the duties of the presidency of a local associa- - 
tion he was undoubtedly right. Even if he receives the hearty support 
of his membership the burden of work devolving upon the president’s 
office is heavy but this is compensated for if there accompanies his 
efforts the inspiration which comes from an appreciative and co-operative 
membership, an association of progressives not laggards. When an 
association elects a man for president, this should not mean loading him 
with all the responsibilities of making a record for his administration. 
Such election should carry. with it the tacit understanding that he may 
expect warm support in all proposals which are for the good of the order. 


It is said that a thrifty town in Illinois was recently visited by a 
stranger with a new scheme to work on a number of business men. He 
stood ready to guarantee any concern which paid him in advance 10 per 
cent. of the amount of old claims on hand, 34 per cent. of the full amount 
of these claims. Most credit men would ask how any sane man could 
even be induced to nibble at such a proposition, but there is always a 
certain number in any class which cannot resist a thing that looks soft 
and several persons took out policies of from $500 to $1,000, paying 10 
per cent. of the amounts to the agent. With many it was a matter of 
leaping before looking and their senses came back after the contracts 
were signed. Then followed a rush for their money, but of course, when 
it was too late, for many of the checks had already been cashed. 


Members of this Association will regret to learn of the death recently 
of Charles Quincy Tirrell, of the fourth congressional district of Massa- 
chusetts, who as chairman of the subsidiary committee of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives, took the deepest interest in 
the reform in bankruptcy legislation demanded persistently by the credit 
men of the country. Those of the Association members especially who 
were active in the work at Washington appreciate the careful, intelligent, 
patient efforts Congressman Tirrell exerted to bring about genuine im- 
provement in the system of bankruptcy administration of the country. 
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Mr. Tirrell was born in 1844, served his state in both branches of the 
general assembly and represented his district in the lower house of Con- 


gress during five terms. Mr. Tirrell’s home town was Natick, Massa- 
chusetts. 


As an echo of the notorious Samuel D. Gray case, now too familiar to 
credit men to require any review here, comes the verdict of guilty pro- 
nounced by the jury at Helena, Montana, against G. S. Tyner, who as 
Gray’s brother-in-law operated with him in many of the latter’s swindling 
operations, notably one at Red Lodge, Montana. Tyner served time in 
the Colorado state prison for his swindling operations carried on in that 
state and was apprehended on leaving jail and taken to Helena for trial. 
In sentencing Tyner the Montana court took into consideration that he 
had already served considerable time for his misdeeds and gave him four 
months in the county jail and a fine of $150. D. L. Sawyer, chairman 
of the Investigation and Prosecution Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation, is entitled to much credit in securing the evidence in this case and 
for organizing the victims of the Gray and Tyner operations in the ‘de- 
mand for his prosecution. 


A prominent American banker has recently made some astonishing 
estimates regarding the statistical position of the United States. He 
declared that the volume of its commerce is now moving at the rate of 
$25,000,000,000 per year, which has for its basis crop values of nearly 
$10,000,000,000 and mineral products of not less than $2,500,000,000. 
He estimated that manufacture throughout the country is using 85 per 
cent. of its full rated capacity, some of the industries, notably construc- 
tion engineering and electrical properties, running as high as 98 per 
cent. This same financier further estimates that a careful study of all 
our resources leads to the conclusion that the net profits of all our people 
in all industries this year will not be less than $6,000,000,000, showing the 
tremendous strength and vigor of our banking, manufacturing, farming, 
mining and transportation interests. 


All through the summer there has been heard expressions of fear 
that the banking situation was none too good to meet the heavy demands 
incident to the fall, because loans had been steadily mounting during the 
year with an entirely disproportionate change in lawful reserves. There 
is now, however, a feeling that conditions are changing for the better, 
that cautionary signals hung out by our most far-seeing bankers are 
being heeded, loans are being reduced and there is less tendency on the 
part of banks to encourage the holding of agricultural products for higher 
prices; all of which goes to show, perhaps, that there is a greater sense 
of co-operative feeling among bankers, that they are sensitive to sound 
leadership. Perhaps this is due to the fact that the lessons of the late 
money squeeze are still fresh in mind, but let it be hoped that the real 
reason is a keener sense on the part of our banking institutions that each 
is responsible when it comes to strengthening or weakening the great 
credit chain of the country and that there must consequently be a higher 
degree of co-operative effort among bankers from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific to protect the credit chain from undue shock at any part. 


Make a statement form as simple as you may it is certain to be the 
most mystifying thing in the world to certain classes of customers. Some 
see these statements also in a very light-hearted way as illustrated by a 
report made to one of our Toledo members who requested upon his usual 
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form from a certain prospective customer, a statement of assets and 
liabilities. The most definite reply in the list was that to the query “Cash 
on Hand. or in Bank.” This was answered with an emphatic “Yes.” 
Rather more mystifying was the answer given to the question “Give 
other Real Estate if any.” This solicited a simple “Yes.” The question 
then followed, “Is Real Estate in your own name? If any is not, name 
the exception.” This was followed by “Mary J. My Mother.” 
The question “How long in Business.” brought out the information, 
“Two years, on road.” Finally instead of signing his own name, the 
prospective customer sinking his own personality in the concern to whom 
he was giving the information signed their name large and omitted his 
own. A statement thus offered is more of a curiosity than a basis for 
credit extension. 


The increased cost of living is a cause of much discussion not alone 
in the United States. France and other European countries have been 
studying this puzzling problem for several years. An authoritative 
statement of increase in the cost of food and fuel in France in a period 
of five years gives the following percentages: Bread, 15; beef, 22; 
mutton, 25; butter, 14; vegetables, 15; pastry, 25; edible oils, 15; 
petroleum, 10; coal, 34; candles, 10. The same authority concludes that 
the cost of ordinary articles of household consumption has, during five 
years, increased on an average nearly 25 per cent. Rents, of course, . 
have gone up in response to increased taxes, all municipal costs requiring 
steadily increasing revenues. From a very different quarter comes the 
testimony of greatly increased cost of living which would indicate it is 
a world-wide problem, for the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions reports that with revenues nearly unchanged the diffi- 
culty is becoming more and more serious of maintaining in Asia Minor, 
Armenia, Syria, Macedonia, India, Ceylon, China and Japan, some 600 
missionaries, 4,500 native preachers, teachers and assistants, and over 
70,000 pupils in schools. In giving thought to the much discussed 
higher cost of living it is well to bear in mind the experience of other 
nations, for if they are experiencing the same phenomena as ourselves 
it is patent that there must be an underlying general cause quite 
apart from any local conditions. 


A feeling which for some time has been prevailing in Utah business 
circles that credit conditions in that state are too lax has culminated in 
a demand led by the produce commission trade that retailers must pay 
bills weekly. The Retail Merchants’ Association has declared that this 
radical change will work a great hardship and are protesting against 
making terms less than thirty days. In this division of opinion the Utah 
Association of Credit Men was called in to formulate a plan of readjust- 
ment of the credit system as applying to all lines of trade in Salt Lake. 
A committee of three from that body has been appointed and the whole- 
salers have been requested to hold their demands in abeyance until a 
general plan can be worked out by the committee and an agreement 
reached. In discussing the matter one of the leading credit men of Salt 
Lake City summed it up in this wise: 


“Tt is obvious that if there is to be a tightening upon credit it should 
be arranged so that it will be uniform and apply to all lines of business 
alike. We cannot stand idly by and permit the wholesale produce dealers 
to inaugurate a weekly payment system without taking some action which 
will be uniform in nature. We are all agreed that the credit system in 
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Salt Lake is too lax and that something should be done to bring about a 
better condition. I don’t think any business man in Salt Lake is in favor 
of radical action. The consumer must be taken into consideration. His 
limitations and possibilities must be considered.” 


We are glad to say that it was not one of the members of our Asso- ~ 
ciation who boldly took issue with the theory expressed by the com- 
missioners appointed by the state of Massachusetts to look into the 
“Cause of High Prices,” in a letter which was addressed to one of the 
New York dailies. Not so much fault is to be found, with this cor- 
respondent’s questioning the finding of the commission that primarily 
the cause of high prices has been the increased supply of gold, for 
economists differ as to the importance of this factor, but at least the 
difference between productive and unproductive capital in their effect 
upon prices should surely be understood by any thinking man. To quote 
the letter “It seems unreasonable to me that the commissioners should 
report that the fact that the government has spent a very great many 
millions of dollars in building battleships for our protection and also 
becoming the great sea power of the world would have any effect upon 
prices. I would like to ask, is not the building of battleships one of the 
ways the government has to get its money into circulation? Are not 
all the materials which are used in the making of ships the product of 
American industry? Are not the wages paid to American citizens, and 
are not the marines and officers who man these ships and receive their 
salaries for so doing American citizens? I should be very much pleased 
to be enlightened as to why the armament of this country should have the 
effect of increasing the cost of living of the country at large.” The 
navy may be all right but let one consider the results of productive 
expenditures against unproductive and he will not be led into the “break” 
of this writer of letters. 


A few business men of St. Louis connected with the Credit Men’s 
Association have recently been gathering some interesting information 
regarding the attitude of local merchants toward their fire insurance. 
They took the pains to visit thirty merchants drawn from different lines 
asking in each case whether his properties and stocks of goods were 
sufficiently covered and what methods had been adopted, if any, to prevent 
the burning up of his property. It was found that only one of the 
merchants had been careful enough to see whether, his. policies were 
drawn to fit his risk; this merchant had gone to the expense of turning 
them over to his attorney for an examination. In three cases it was found 
that the insured were generating illuminating gas without the consent of 
the insurance companies and thus were vitiating their policies. In all 
cases it was found that the merchants visited were glad to listen and get 
information. A list of the causes of fire was gone over with each 
merchant and special means of fire prevention were’ described. As a 
result of this experimental work the committee of credit men who 
had undertaken it advised that salesmen in the employ of wholesale 
‘houses should be given special instruction with reference to effective 
fire prevention matters with a view to passing the information along to 
their customers and possibly being able to advise them specifically 
regarding the prorer application of their fire insurance. It is undoubtedly 
true that an intelligent salesman in a five minutes’ talk can do more to 
impress the retail trade with its duty and welfare in fire insurance lines 
than can be done in any other way. Some one in every wholesale estab- 
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lishment selling to the retail trade ought to be appointed to make a study 
of this question with a view to instructing its sales corps and to see it 
do the work assigned. It will be found that a salesman capable of 
giving help in this line will greatly strengthen himself with his customers. 


Considerable concern has of late been felt over the attitude of 
foreign bankers towards cotton bills of lading because of gigantic 
frauds perpetrated upon them last season through fake documents. Up 
to this year the foreigner has practically financed cotton at the compres- 
sion points in the interior by allowing the shipper to draw on him at sixty 
days’ time with documents attached. Thus the shipper was able to 
finance himself immediately at a local bank. This was an easy method 
of financing the cotton crop for all concerned, buyer, seller, and banking 
institution, and while the system was quite loose and open to fraud yet 
losses thereunder were almost negligible until forged bills of lading 
brought upon bankers and cotton people losses referred to above, said to 
have been the sum of $8,000,000. Hence the action of foreign bankers who 
took the stand that after October 31st next they will accept no cotton 
bill the validity of whose attached documents is not guaranteed by the 
purchasing bank on this side. The matter is of great importance for 
much depends upon the expeditious moving of the cotton crop; accord- 
ingly a committee of the American Bankers’ Association has been endeav- 
oring to develop a plan which will be satisfactory to foreign bankers, but 
which shall not involve the actual guarantee of the documents, for it is 
claimed that national banks at least cannot legally guarantee. The com- 
mittee has conferred with railroad representatives along the lines of pro- 
curing the validation of bills of lading by railroad companies by an 
agent other than the agent signing the bill of lading, believing that this 
method will be effectual in preventing. forged bills getting into circula- 
tion. This new method is being put into effect immediately and it is 
hoped that between now and November Ist enough cotton will be shipped 
under the plan to convince foreign bankers that the railroad validation 
certificate will bring enough added protection to cause them to remove 
the demand for a bank guarantee in addition. Bankers believe the gen- 
eral situation can be held sound and comfortable if crops and especially 
the cotton crop, are moved rapidly. They are therefore anxious that 
foreign bankers throw no obstacle in the way of easy progress of crops 
to market. 


Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors. 


The annual fall meeting of the Board of Directors of the National 
Association of Credit Men will be held October 19 and 20, 1910, at 
Kansas City, Missouri. Any member of the Association desiring to offer 
suggestions regarding any phase of Association work which should be 
a matter of discussion by the board, is invited to do so, directing com- 
munications to the office of the Association, 41 Park Row, New York. 


Do not fail to save envelopes in which you receive orders or other 
communications having a suspicious look. If these are initialed by 
two persons in your office, with date of receipt, they make valuable 
data in prosecuting for fraudulent use of the mails. 



















































































































































METHODS OF OPENING A NEW ACCOUNT BY THE 
CREDIT DEPARTMENT. 


By Epwarp SEBASTIAN, BRADNER, SMITH & Company, Cuicaco, ILL. 


(At the last annual convention of the National Association of Credit 
Men, the writer of this article was awarded second prize for general 
excellence of his contribution on this topic.) 


The opening of a new account requires considerable attention. To 
know when to grant and when to refuse -credit is of vital importance, 
as the success and future of a business depends upon the proper 
administration of the credit department. To stop losses is to increase 
profits. 

New accounts are opened in one of three ways: 

1. By mail 
2. By salesmen. 
3. Through personal interview. 

We shall proceed to take them up each in their order. 

1. By Mail. 

In all large houses the mail order accounts are very numerous. 
Prospective customers are attracted to the house through advertisements, 
and otherwise. When a mail order is received, the agency books are 
scanned to ascertain the rating of the prospective customer. If it is 
exceptionally good and the order is of moderate size, the order is checked 
through without any hesitation. If the rating is quite good, assuming, 
for example, five thousand or over for capital, and credit good or first 
grade, and the order of moderate size, the credit man may not feel the 
need of holding it up pending the arrival of commercial reports, or of 
awaiting the responses of references, and will usually take a “chance,” 
expecting to be in a position to pass more intelligently on a second order, 
should one be received. 

If, however, the rating is such as to preclude the possibility of check- 
ing it through without further investigation, then all the credit man’s 
faculties are brought into play. 

A great many of this class of prospective customers who have come 
into contact with large mercantile houses have learned the necessity of 
furnishing satisfactory references, or of giving a financial statement show- 
ing the condition of their business. In such cases it is an easy matter to 
call upon the references, or be able to pass upon the credit from the show- 
ing made by the financial statement. It is also well to send for a com- 
mercial report, but as no hard and fast rule can be laid down, this point 
is left to the discretion of the credit man. 

If on the other hand, however, no references accompany the order, 
it is usually wise that the party be requested to give them. It would 
also be well to have a memorandum bill accompany the letter, as in 
many instances the prospective customer may not be in.a position to fur- 
nish references and would not hesitate to mail remittance, if he knew 
what the order would amount to. Another course of procedure would 
be to send for agency reports and hold the order pending their arrival. 
This is not a satisfactory method, however, as it invariably takes con- 
siderable time to get these reports, and in the meantime the prospective 
customer usually gets impatient, and wants to know where his goods are, 
or else cancels the order. 

2. By Salesmen. 

The salesman should be instructed in all cases to learn all he can 
about his party, ascertain from whom they buy, and also where thev 
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bank, if possible. He can be of great assistance in matters of this kind, 
and if he exercise some ingenuity can obtain a great deal of valuable 
information. A violation of this rule should call for immediate 
reprimand, unless he knows positively that his party has an exceptionally 
high rating, or if he communicates with the house before calling, and 
has been advised to do so. It should be impressed upon him that a party’s 
credit is not based upon his rating, but upon the manner in which he 
pays. 

3. Through Personal Interview. 

This is by far the most desirable way of opening an account. A 
man may not have a rating, or he cannot furnish references; still the 
credit man may take a chance, because of the favorable impression that 
may have been made upon him. Credit based upon favorable impressions 
is a delicate risk and should be carefully watched. It is well to limit such 
accounts, and when the limit has been reached, payment should be called 
for. - 

In a personal interview the credit man is able to lead his party along 
and obtain a clear and detailed history of the business; what his assets 
are; whether or not his accounts are good; if there are mortgages on 
his plant, chattel or otherwise. He can learn the amount of his liabilities ; 
and, in short, be able practically to construct a financial statement of his 
customer’s business. In many cases a gentle hint will produce a signed 
one. 

Summarizing, the credit man should be in complete control of the 
situation at all times, and know when to draw in the reins, if necessary. 
He should not hesitate to refuse credit when the circumstances are such 
as to warrant it, but his refusal, while firm, should not be such as to 
antagonize his party, as in many cases a little assistance from him will 
bring the desired information and thus open an account which may in 
time become a very good one. 


COLLECTIONS AND HOW TO HANDLE THEM. 


By Joun S. McCay, THE WetsBacu CoMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(At the last annual convention of the National Association of Credit 
Men, the writer of this article was awarded second prize for general 
excellence of his contribution on this topic.) 


Prompt collections are a vital feature of business—no matter how 
great the volume of sales, the profits will not be in equal ratio unless 
collections are kept up to a standard consistent with the volume of 
business done. Profits in merchandising are made by quick turnovers 
of capital, but unless collections are promptly made, turnovers cannot 
be had as frequently as they should be. 

Interest on capital consumed by bills being paid sixty to ninety days 
after they fall due instead of on their due dates is an itein of importance, 
so that prompt collection of accounts receivable is a matter which needs 
careful attention, as it enables the executive head of the business to take 
advantage of discounts in paying bills, as well as affording an opportunity 
to branch out and secure larger returns on capital invested. 

The interest of the manufacturer or merchant in collections is not 
confined merely to his own business, but to the business of his customers 
as well, especially customers seeking credit. Customers having an 
excessive amount of outstanding accounts based on yearly sales will 
likely be slow pay—in some cases dangerous risks. A customer who 
keeps accounts collected closely will be more likely to discount bills 
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from profits made, instead of anticipating profits as is frequently done 
where purchases are made on extended terms. 


How to Handle Collections. 


Each month in any business an estimate should be made covering 
cash that should be collected, in order to give the collection department 
a definite objective. Estimate is to be based on the outstanding accounts 
for the corresponding month of the previous year, collections for same 
month, the balance outstanding at the time of estimate, and existing con- 
ditions of the present year, for which previous month is used as a guide. 
This works out on a percentage basis, allowance being made for probable 
increased or decreased results according to indications of the previous 
month. 

Each month a collection comparison is made with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, by taking the balance of the accounts receiv- 
able on the first of each of the two fiscal years, adding to each balance 
the sales to date for the respective years, and dividing each into total 
collections to date for each year. This shows how collections compare 
with the previous year on a percentage basis. 

After statements are made up they are placed on the desk of the 
credit manager, who communicates with the debtors whose accounts 
require attention. Communications regarding accounts of customers are 
filed in a folder with credit information pertaining to them, thus giving 
a complete history of the accounts. The credit folder bears the same 
number as the customer’s account, as a result of which the card index 
for accounts is also an index for credit information files. 

To follow up letters the Credit Man’s Diary is used, memoranda 
being made under the date on which correspondence is to be brought out. 
A memorandum of the date placed in the diary is placed on the copy 
of the letter written the debtor, so that should it come out by payment or 
otherwise before that date, the diary is turned to and the memorandum 
is crossed off—it being no longer needed. This plan works automatically, 
making it unnecessary for the credit manager to tax his memory with 
details ; it also keeps his desk clear of matters of this character. 

Every ten days, or as frequently as necessary, the ledgers are gone 
over to note the condition of each account. Account cards are carried 
in trays, and such accounts as should be noted by the credit manager are 
automatically brought to his attention by standing them on their sides, 
so they will appear above the other accounts, and the tray placed on his 
desk in order that he may go over the cards and give each such attention 
as is needed. This also reduces the work of credit man. 

Many concerns have found the personal collector does not accomplish 
as much as correspondence, as he often has to make several calls before 
seeing the proper party, whereas letters usually reach the desired 
destination. 

It has been found advisable to avoid using printed or typewritten 
forms in series; a debtor who has once gone through this process knows 
as much about it as you do, and will wait until the last form is received 
before giving the matter serious consideration. 

Collection letters should be short and diplomatically worded in order 
not to offend the debtor, for it is hard to accomplish anything when he 
gets in a disturbed frame of mind. 

Where extensions are asked, it is usually advisable to grant them, 
provided you are convinced it is desirable, but they should be made in 
the form of interest bearing notes. If the account is large it is better to 
take several notes falling due in successive periods, rather than one note 
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for the entire amount and take the chances on it not being paid at 
maturity. 

Optimism is a necessary adjunct to the collection department. It 
is unwise to feel an account will be lost simply because it has become slow, 
or has assumed larger proportions than the responsibility of the debtor 
seems to warrant. If the credit manager becomes pessimistic, the chances 
are that recipients of his letters, who are already discouraged on account 
of adversities may take on an additional amount of pessimism and be 
fit subjects for bankruptcy. 

It is frequently advantageous to attach the stamp of the Credit Men’s 
Association to letters of the collection department. This shows the 
debtor with bad intentions that this creditor is a member of that organiza- 
tion and the debtor assumes that the member’s collection experience will 
likely be furnished other inquiring members. 

When an account is placed with an attorney the credit folder con- 
taining all information regarding him is taken out of credit information 
file and placed in a vertical file containing accounts in the hands of 
attorneys, and account card of the customer marked “No further credit.” 
A large red “A” is placed on the account indicating that it is in the hands 
of an attorney. 

The folders are filed numerically, original index card of customer 
still serving as an index by marking it “Attorney’s File.” 


Three Hundred Creditors Involved, but Amicable Settlement Out 
of Court Arranged. 


The adjustment bureau of the Philadelphia association has been 
largely instrumental in getting a satisfactory settlement for three 
hundred creditors in a case which originated May 10, 1910 and was 
closed before July 1, 1910. The concern involved was located in 
Philadelphia and its creditors were principally in that city, New York, 
Chicago, Baltimore and Boston. The considerable sum involved and the 
speed of settlement are the factors which make the case peculiarly 
interesting. 

Briefly stated the main factors are as follows: 

On May 10, 1910, a meeting of creditors was called and a committee 
appointed to investigate the condition of affairs. The adjustment 
bureau of the Philadelphia association was requested to act in conjunction 
with this committee. 

The statement of the concern showed book assets amounting to 
nearly $153,000, consisting chiefly of merchandise of which the cost 
value was nearly $100,000, actual value, however, at a sale being placed 
at about $35,000. Liabilities were nearly $100,000. 

Two members of the adjustment bureau, one being the chairman 
of the bureau, were appointed on the investigating committee. The 
bureau upon investigation induced the debtors to offer fifty per cent., 
twenty-five per cent. cash and twenty-five per cent. secured. The bureau 
recommended this proposition to the investigating committee, who in 
turn, recommended it to the creditors. The final result was that on 
June 22d, or within five weeks from the time the embarrassment was first 
brought to the attention of creditors, the bureau was in position to notify 
all the creditors that the proposition had been accepted. Cash and notes 
were distributed shortly thereafter. This was accomplished without 
any interruption whatever of the debtor’s business and the total expense 
of the settlement was less than $1,200, there being no expense what- 
ever to the creditors. 
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An Element Which Must Enter into the Exchanging of Credit Infor- 
mation if the Custom is to be Maintained and Developed. 


A letter addressed recently by a member of the Association to Presi- 
dent McAdow contains a truth which credit men are hearing more and 
more about of Iate, and if warning is not taken from distant rumblings 
the custom of cordial exchange of credit information which is most 
important to safe credit granting which the Association from its begin- 
ning has ardently, worked to establish is to be injured. 


The letter reads as follows: 


“Mr. F. H. McAdow, President, 
“National Association of Credit Men, 
“Chicago, IIl. 
“Dear SIR: 


“Recently there came to my notice a circumstance, which I think 
deserves the attention of all members of the Association. 

“Having occasion to secure quick information concerning a credit 
in the extreme west, which involved a large amount, I wired to the local 
credit men’s association and closed my message as follows: ‘Name your 
charges for investigation.’ 

“The secretary of the association replied by wire giving brief infor- 
mation regarding the credit and stated: ‘No charge for investigation.’ 
Following his message there came by mail a very full, complete and care- 
fully compiled report, which was of great value and I immediately 
acknowledged its receipt—expressed my appreciation of the courtesy and 
regretted he would not state his charge so.I might reimburse him for the 
time and trouble. This brought the following reply: 


“Without wishing to draw out a business correspondence to 
an undue length, or to mention topics that hardly have a fitting place 
there, I am impelled by a strong desire to acknowledge the receipt of 
your very courteous letter of the 27th ult., and to express my appre- 
ciation of the kindly spirit which prompted it. 

“‘Our little association here is growing steadily, adding con- 
stantly the finest men in the community and we are really. very proud 
of it. Situated, as we happen to be, in a section of the country 
unique just now for the immense development of long neglected but 
rich resources, and in the center of a great trade expansion, we are 
called upon to give a great deal in the way of trade information, and 
it has been my deep regret that we receive little in return. It really 
should be out of the province of any of us to say anything in 
response to a word of thanks, but I have rendered many reports 
during the past winter, and only two eastern credit men have been 
kind enough to acknowledge the courtesy. I ask nothing as you see 
and am willing to aid at all times, but our members have come to feel 
a sort of resentment toward those houses which take it for granted 
that western members of the Association offer a free field for ex- 
ploitation in this direction, and I would hesitate to tell you the 
number of trade inquiries that reach waste baskets every business 
day. This state of affairs, brought about entirely by a rather reck- 
less disregard of the conventions, is every day working to the detri- 
ment of eastern and middle western houses, who less courteous than 
yourselves, impose upon generosity to a rather accentuated degree. 
There is fuel for some thinking here. 

“‘With the hope that this recital has not tired you, and again 
thanking you for your very kind letter, I beg to remain,’ 
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“I make it a rule never to trouble any credit men’s association for 
information concerning any trivial matters and always in an inquiry ask 
them to state their charges. This has been productive of excellent 
results and I have received much valuable information from various local 
associations. 


“Whether a majority of our members are careless or intentionally 
indifferent, I do not know, but my latest experience would indicate that 
if we are to secure the greatest benefits from our own membership in the 
Association, we must exercise more thoughtfulness in requesting favors of 
our members elsewhere. 


“Those who go on the principle of securing everything they can and 
giving nothing in return, I fear will be the first to complain because they 
cannot see where they derive any benefits from their membership. 

“I am very glad to state that I consider my membership has been of 
material business advantage and believe each one can secure equally satis- 
factory results if he will but use a little thought and apply tae Golden 
Rule.” 


President McAdow in commenting upon this letter declared that it is 
undoubtedly true that the exchange of credit information is one of the 
cardinal doctrines as well as one of the underlying purposes of our 
organization, yet it is a fact that too many individual members fail to 
appreciate the matter of courtesy involved and they seriously retard the 
reform for which we stand. 


In too many instances, he says, firms joining our organization think 
and act as though they had merely made a contract with a commercial 
agency, and they proceed to send out inquiries by the wholesale, without 
giving proper consideration to the amount of gratuitous, and in some 
cases, useless work they are requiring on the part of fellow members. 

Under the heading, “A Point of Comity in Asking for Credit Infor- 
mation,” the October, 1909, BULLETIN, brought out the viewpoint of a 
western bank which had, as it believed, good reason to complain against 
wholesale and regardless demands made upon it for credit information. 
The bank’s limit of patience was finally reached and it laid down a policy 
which caused many inquiries to take the waste basket route all because a 
few credit men had been unreasonable, had ridden a good thing too hard. 
Reciprocity, comity and courtesy must enter in the highest possible degree 
into the relation which comes about through exchanging credit infor- 
mation. Members of the National Association of Credit Men every- 
where must insist upon this point. 


Clear Enough Though a Little Muddled. 


GENTLEMEN :—We beg to acknowledge receipt of your statement and 
replying of it we beg to give your best attention to this following: 

Your goods still we had them nearly all by the hands yet, and this 
bad condition of this immediate business make everybody feel bad and 
very shames too of the houses which he deal with them. 

Kindly we beg so much to give us little more time, as the houses 
whom thay are giving us 60 days net, always, and any interest you will 
put it on that little account surely we will accept that, and besides that be 
assure you will get it in first chance will have. 

Hoping these words will make you to come satisfyings. 


Yours very truly, 
7ur 





BANKING AND COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 


By F. H. McApow, PresipeENtT oF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Crepit MEN, BEFORE THE WISCONSIN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Aucust 18, IgI0. 


If I seem presumptuous in assuming that.a mere layman may 
have any real knowledge of banking credits, especially such as he 
can display before a body of bankers, I would have it known that 
I am not entirely without experience-as to this phase of the question, 
for I have, in a sense been working banks as well as working for 
banks during a period of about twenty-six years. A borrowing 
patron of a bank can work for it very extensively during that length 
of time by paying interest on loans, and he can also acquire a varied 
and extensive lot of information. I remember very clearly during 
the somewhat strenuous bankers’ panic of 1893 that I was on one 
occasion earnestly advising a bank how much money to loan to our 
company; and the cashier remarked: “Why don’t you just ask for 
the key to the safe and be done with it?” Under conditions then 
existing, this was an interesting episode. 

The wording of my title, I think, is defensible, also, because bank- 
ing and commercial credits are so interrelated; so closely allied, that 
it would be very difficult to divorce them or entirely separate them. 
This situation in part grows out of our complex financial system. 
More than any other people in the world we are at once a nation 
composed of farmers, merchants, manufacturers and speculators. We 
are beginning to have some investors, as well. We cover a wide area 
of territory and our commercial operations are very much under 
the influence and limitations of seasons. Perhaps only five per cent. 
of our annual volume of business represents actual cash transactions 
or involves the use of currency but we have an ebb and flow of 
currency each year almost as well defined as ocean or air currents. 
If these currents conflict, are interfered with, or seriously disturbed, 
a financial storm center may result, as serious and well defined in its 
results as an atmospheric disturbance. 

During the winter and spring the banks in the smaller towns 
throughout the country carry their surplus of deposits in the banks 
of the reserve cities, say in New York. The New York banks loan 
this money in their market—perhaps to stock speculators on call, 
and perhaps they buy the notes of manufacturers and merchants of 
the middle west. As crop moving time approaches these deposits 
are withdrawn from the reserve cities, in currency, for while the 
farmer buys everything on time, if he can, he sells strictly for cash. 
When this movement of currency sets in loans are called in the 
larger cities, and a disturbance in the stock market usually results. 
If this disturbance is more pronounced than usual or conditions 
become somewhat abnormal the result may become immediately 
serious. We have come to regard Wall Street as a financial barometer. 
Any unusual disturbance there at once frightens timid depositors 
who begin to shift currency from their bank to their safety deposit 
boxes. We come at once face to face with a violent contraction of 
credit and a period of forced liquidation. Manufacturers and mer- 
chants must pay up notes placed through brokers and may have 
their loans called by their home bank at the same time. 
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This annual process is a part of our commercial system and if it 
is more pronounced and violent than usual, it may be almost as 
dangerous in its results as the sudden shifting of the cargo of a 
vessel. The boat may “turn turtle,” to use the nautical vernacular. 

I believe Senator Aldrich had these conditions in mind when he 
said in his speech at Chicago last year, that while the Monetary Com- 
mission enteted upon its labors in the belief that the first thing to 
accomplish was the establishment of a more flexible currency sys- 
tem, they had speedily reached the conviction that an entire reorgani- 
zation of our whole credit system was the more imperative and press- 
ing need. Was he not correct in this declaration? 

This part of my discussion may seem to you bankers trite and 
commonplace, and dealing with phases of the question more familiar 
to you than to myself; but I have these ideas in my system, and I 
doubtless will find no more opportune time for eliminating them than 
here and now; so I bespeak your patient indulgence. 

My excuse is, that as before indicated, I believe commercial 
credits depend in a large measure upon banking credits. The stability 
of the one must determine in a greater or less degree the safety and 
sure outcome of the other. Credit in any form hinges largely upon 
confidence and the maintenance of normal conditions. We may 
anticipate and successfully meet conditions resulting from a crop 
failure in any particular territory, for that is a known quantity; but 
a series of heavy failures in New York or elsewhere at once precipi- 
tates a dangerous situation everywhere, because no one knows how 
far such disturbances will reach when the bricks in the row begin 
to knock each other over. You may expand the currency to the very 
limit of safety but it will all fly to cover if confidence is too badly 
shaken. 

In the reorganization of credit it must be that the banking inter- 
ests will take a leading part, and it seems to us, as credit men, as 
laymen, that though you may arrange for a flexible currency, you 
must also plan for a more cohesive and better organized banking 
system. During the panic which began in October, 1907, one banker 
described the conditions existing between the banks as that of “dog 
eat dog”; a case of the survival of the fittest. Merchants and manu- 
facturers were obliged to suspend operations in whole or in part till 
this financial storm blew over, and banks were able to resume the 
payment of balances between themselves. 

I think you will agree with me that such a condition of chaos 
in our banking system did not conduce to stability of commercial 
credits, and did not indicate an ideal state of credit organization for 
a great commercial nation. Instead of open war between banks in 
such a crisis, we believe there should be such harmony and unity 
of action that all the banking capital and assets of the nation could 
be united under such a plan that they could be immediately mobilized 
at any weak point, to avert the spread of distrust and disaster, and 
prevent an unbroken front, just as armies are mobilized in time of 
war to meet the point of attack and defend the nation’s borders from 
the enemy. Any reorganization of our credit system which contem- 
plates reaching this result will build a sure foundation for confidence, 
and put into our banking system an element of strength and stability, 
greater than can be offered by a central bank and which will be more 
in harmony with the needs, and adequate to the requirements of a 
great commercial people. 

This may be something of a dream, or an impossible ideal, but 
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if it is a practical thought and the working out of the details must 
come from the bankers. 

Now I have thus far dealt in what may seem to you financial 
platitudes, only to emphasize the thought that our banking system 
underlies and is primarily the foundation of commercial credits. But 
I imagine the purpose or object of your invitation was to have the 
subject discussed in a more concrete form, dealing with specific 
details of commercial credits as they may relate to our dealings with 
banks, and especially as this relation may have been affected by the 
work of the National Association of Credit Men. 

No one factor in recent years had a more potent effect or exer- 
cised a more far reaching influence on commercial credits than the 
enactment of the National Bankruptcy Law. The Credit Men’s 
Association, and credit men generally, actively sought the passage of 
the law, and they have been most earnest in maintaining it on the 
statute books and in securing such amendments as would make it 
more effective and satisfactory in its operation and carry out more 
fully its original intent when construed by our courts. In the begin- 
ning the law was unpopular with banking interests, and many bankers 
were pronounced and active in their opposition to it, because it inter- 
fered with their time honored privilege of being secured or preferred 
creditors when something happened. The law substituted the doc- 
trine that “Equality is Equity,’ for that seemingly equally orthodox 
declaration: “The law favors the diligent.” 

‘Under the former system of assignments, according to the laws 
of the different states, the banker was in position to anticipate, or 
have advance information concerning impending trouble, and at 
those funereal functions known as “Creditors’ Meetings” he always 
occupied a reserved seat. Unless he had taken time by the forelock 
and was already paid in full, he had a chattel mortgage, a judgment, 
prior attachment or something of that sort that put him in the com- 
fortable attitude of a disinterested spectator, merely taking care that 
the commercial creditors did not prejudice his rights as they fought 
over the crumbs that fell from his table. 

While credit men recognized a major equity on the part of the men 
who loaned money to a debtor, furnishing him perhaps a part of his 
capital, as against the jobber who sold him goods at a profit that justified 
a greater risk of loss, yet they felt a broader view than this must pre- 
vail as commerce grew in volume and became more interstate in its scope. 
This growth in business meant constantly expanding credit. A firmer 
basis of credit than was possible under the chaotic conditions of the 
various assignment laws of forty-three or more different states was 
logically demanded, and so the need of a uniform national bankruptcy 
law, guaranteeing the equal distribution of the assets of an insolvent 
among his creditors, became more and more insistent. The enactment 
of this law meant an entire readjustment of the credit granting system 
for merchants and manufacturers as well as for bankers. Each was 
obliged to adapt his methods to the new order of things, but we believe it 
‘can be demonstrated beyond question that the operation of this law has 
had the effect of putting credit granting upon a new and more stable 
basis. 

In maintaining such a law we are following the lead of the progres- 
sive and successful commercial nations of the world. That such a law 
has a generic and basic foundation on rules of justice was very logically 
and convincingly shown by Judge Hough of the United States Court in 
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a recent address before the Commercial Law League. He pointed out 
the fact that the common law, which is the foundation of our system of 
jurisprudence, was inadequate in dealing with questions of commerce, 
mercantile and manufacturing. The common law is the outgrowth of 
customs, decisions, and precedents, developed in settling disputes between 
individuals when men were hunters, peasants, farmers, or soldiers, and 
acting in individual capacities. As they widened the scope of their 
activities, entered into trade and commerce, became great merchants and 
manufacturers, the common law was without precedent and entirely too 
limited for dealing with the questions that arose. Furthermore its. pro- 
visions dealt too harshly with debtors. It imprisoned them. sold them as 
slaves, inflicted corporal punishment, if it did not demand their lives. A 
developing commercial sentiment demanded an adequate substitute, and 
this was found in statute law; hence bankruptcy laws were enacted by 
all the nations as they developed in commerce. 

The United States has been slow in learning this lesson of progress, 
but if our interstate commerce is to grow on a stable basis, carrving 
the constant expansion of credit made necessary by our rapidly develop- 
ing volume of mercantile and manufacturing business, a national law. 
uniform, economical and equitable in its application, is a permanent 
necessity. I do not believe the business interests of the country will 
ever consent to its repeal, and if other influences should ever accomplish 
that result, the effect upon commerce would be almost disastrous, for 
credit granting would experience the shock of a violent contraction. In 
Texas. for instance, we would go back to the famous deed of trust. which 
gave the assets of the insolvent estate to relatives first, home banks 
second, and home creditors third. but left nothing whatever to creditors 
in other states. We would be forced to a different credit system. or 
code of rules for almost every state and such a basis would not be favor- 
able to the development of stability of interstate commerce. 

The bankruptcy law contributes to more stable conditions in another 
way. Under its provisions. if a deserving debtor finds himself temporar- 
ily embarrassed by conditions bevond his control, vet can work out of 
the situation and remain solvent, if given time in which to turn himself, 
he can without hesitation lay a statement of his affairs before his bank or 
creditors, and obtain the extension, or assistance which will enable him 
to preserve his business—a business that may represent the best years of 
his life—and so go on to success. Under the former assignment laws 
of his state, a mere hint of his situation would precipitate disaster. The 
creditors who could reach him first would take him by the throat, like 
the one of old, exclaiming, “Pay me what thou owest”; and whether 
he was able to pay or. not, he usually went through the wrecking process. 

While the administration of the bankruptcy law has been imperfect, 
through the varying prejudiced constructions of courts, and through the 
hostile methods of attorneys who have regarded its operation as a process 
depriving them of the larger fees which they might charge under state 
assignment laws, yet it is slowly and surely winning favor as its spirit 
and purpose are better understood. Banks are adjusting their credit 
methods to its provisions, and are, as I believe, recognizing it as an 
auxiliary to more stable and uniform conditions in our commercial life. 

With some hesitation and modesty I refer to another element or 
influence which I believe has affected commercial credit for good in the 
last fifteen years, and that is the work of the Credit Men’s Association. 
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In no particular perhaps has our organization accomplished a more bene- 
ficial reform than in encouraging and bringing into more general use 
the exchange of trade information and experience. We have broken 
down ina great measure the barriers of suspicion and exclusiveness 
between firms, and have shown the beneficent value of confidence and 
reciprocity in this regard. Many of us can remember when it was con- 
sidered good business ethics to unload an undesirable or unsafe customer 
upon a competitor by recommending him for credit. Such a practice is 
seldom followed now. The precept and example of our Association has 
had much to do, I think, with establishing a higher standard. There may 
be some houses who will still stoop to such a practice, but as such 
transactions are beginning to come under the ban of the law, they are’ 
slowly being eliminated. Recently the case was reported of a dry- 
goods house in a southern city, which advised an undesirable customer 
to make his season’s purchases in another market. The advice was fol- 
lowed. The house making the suggestion recommended this customer 
for credit, when inquiries came to it from firms receiving the orders. 
Before the goods purchased in the other market were paid for, the 
debtor went into bankruptcy, and under the bankruptcy proceedings and 
investigation made possible by the oneration of the bankruptcy law, the 
whole transaction was laid bare. The court ordered the firm which 
answered the inquiries favorably, to pay in full every account on which 
the credit was given because of these favorable reports. it having been 
shown that the house making them had thereby secured payment of its 
past due account in full out of the goods thus obtained. 

In a southwestern city a bank and a business house recommended 
a failing firm for credit, took possession of the goods so bought as fast 
as they reached destination and paid themselves out. When the trans- 
actions were shown under bankruptcy proceedings. the court ordered the 
bank and jobbing house to pay every account in full on which they had 
recommended the credit. These and similar cases show that we are 
approaching a higher standard in business ethics. The educational influ- 
ence of the Credit Men’s Association is directly opposed to such practices 
in business and must and will continue in its endeavor to overcome them. 

Most men in business to-day recall a time when credit men almost 
universally held to the view, and did not hesitate to express it, that a 
bank report on the financial standing of a dealer or merchant was of 
practically no value and not to be depended on to any great extent in 
passing upon a credit. The reason given was that a bank’s report would 
always be favorable if the merchant was a borrower at that bank; and if 
there was some doubt about his ability to pay his loan, the bank report 
was sure to be favorable, tinged with hopefulness and optimism: for, 
if the credit of the merchant was bolstered up, ‘he was likely to be able 
to pay the bank out of the goods he might obtain through a seemingly 
high credit standing. 

This view may have been unjust to the banks; but if it were well 
founded, I am sure that such a condition no longer exists. I believe bank 
reports are sought after and depended upon to-day by credit men gener- 
ally, because they are reliable and up to date, and form one of the best 
sources of information. 

If there has been reform or improvement in their character I think 
it results from the fact that banks, like wholesale houses, have been 
giving more attention to the establishing of well organized credit depart- 
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ments. Many, if not most, banks throughout the country are buyers of 
commercial paper at certain seasons of the year, and in passing upon 
this form of credit they have found the benefit of, as well as the 
necessity for, information from wholesale houses and manufacturers— 
that is, trade information. Thus a spirit of reciprocity has been 
engendered, and a larger proportion or percentage of banks are now 
members of the Association of Credit Men than perhaps of any other 
one line of business. 

From items published in our Buttetin, I have noticed that in 
certain cases banks feel that some of our members are abusing or making 
improper use of this courtesy of obtaining bank regorts, by making indis- 
criminate and random inquiries on firms who are merely prospective 
customers, and when the inquiries are bona fide they do not reciprocate 
by sending collections to the bank furnishing these reports. Banks are 
not alone in making this complaint. Wholesale houses also, and notably 
in one eastern city, have protested against such a practice. Whenever 
such cases have been reported to the National office of our Association, 
this method or plan of making indiscriminate or needless inquiries has 
been condemned in no uncertain terms. 

Our Association stands for and recommends, only exchange or 
interchange of trade information, and only on a reciprocal basis: be 
prepared to give as much as you receive—so far as possible. The trouble 
seems to grow out of the fact that in a few desultory cases, firms have 
joined our Association under a misconception or mistaken idea that in 
paying the merely nominal membership fee, they are subscribing to a 
form of mercantile agency service. Wherever we find such a misunder- 
standing existing, we at once take steps to correct it, and I feel sure such 
abuse of membership privilege will constantly grow less until it 
disappears. Reforms are of slow growth, and educational processes take 
time ; but we are constantly gaining ground on such questions as these. 

The practice above referred to is repugnant to good business éthics, 
cannot be defended on any ground whatever, and no one can blame the 
banker who, when he discovers that inquiries are being made on this 
basis promptly consigns them to the waste-basket. 


In the granting of credit I have heard it said by bankers that they 
hold one great advantage over the dispenser of commercial credit in 
that they usually meet the borrower personally, have the opportunity to 
study his methods, his individuality, his temperament, and all the 
characteristics that enter into the personal equation. While this is true 
as to loans made to regular customers over the counter, yet when it comes 
to buying commercial paper, this advantage disappears. Banks are 
seeking this form of investment to a greater extent as commerce increases 
in volume, and a signed property statement becomes the substitute for 
the personal acquaintance in a large measure, supplemented, of course, 
by inquiries in the trade as to how the maker of the paper meets his 
obligations. On this point I feel that the educational campaign conducted 
by the National Association of Credit Men has had an important influence 
for good. The leaflet sent out by our National office, entitled “The 
Reciprocal Value of a Signed Statement,’ is a brief but forceful 
argument urging upon the merchant the desirability of giving these signed 
statements, because in so doing he strengthens and adds to his credit. It 
emphasizes the fact that a merchant’s capital is really his resources plus 
his credit. Whatever adds to the latter is equivalent to an increase of 
capital, We believe this plan of education has been an aid to mercantile 
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agencies in securing more complete information and it is claimed that 
they are securing and showing a greater percentage of signed statements 
in their reports than in former years. 

Another part of our work has been the establishment of bureaus 
for the exchange of credit information. In one western city our records 
show that all the banks which are members of the clearing house in that 
- city are subscribers to our Credit Information Bureau. In Boston, where 
such a bureau has recently been established, nearly all the banks have 
subscribed for membership. I am informed that the Banking Department 
of New York state, in exercising supervision of state banks is operating 
a card system for keeping tab on banking credits extended, and I 
believe they compare their information with that in the hands of the’ 
Comptroller of the Currency, or confer with him, in order to prevent 
banks from getting paper of a doubtful character. These facts indicate 
that banks as well as commercial houses recognize the danger of over- 
trading in credits, and are making equally earnest efforts to avoid the 
danger. 

Perhaps more than ever before, efforts are being made to check over- 
expansion of commercial credits. We hear the demand for conservation 
of resources in all directions and as a matter of prudence it is well to 
ask continually whether we are not just as prodigal of our resources 
in credit granting as in other directions. 


Character’s Part in Business. 


To nearly all men comes the desire to enter independent business, and 
many who have not sufficient character or moral fibre, and but little 


capital, and less experience of a desirable nature, crowd into the ranks 
of trade or production, and by mismanagement and want of fore- 
sight and patience, make trouble for those who by nature, experience 
and foresight are qualified to be business men. 

The only thing we can do is to take the best means to guard 
ourselves against bad debts and bad debtors, to sell goods only to 
those who should be sold to, and to that end it is necessary to ascer- 
tain as closely as ascertainment is possible, something about the 
moral and business character of the people who want our goods. 
The commercial agencies have done much in this line, but a growth 
of lesser associations shows that more efficient methods are needed 
to protect merchants and manufacturers from harm, from men who 
should not be in business. Buying and selling calls for many quali- 
fications. This fact is overlooked by a great many people. In con- 
sequence, many sincere and honest men find themselves in trouble 
and in business disgrace, through what they call no fault of their own. 

The losses from bad debts, like the losses by fire are enormous. If 
business men could keep the money they sometimes lose in bad debts, they 
would soon acquire a competence. The world never learns the actual 
extent of the wrongs done by people who run into debt and run away. 
The loser keeps quiet and suffers.. There never was a time when it is 
so necessary as now to provide ourselves with measures that will protect us 
against the machinations of designing incompetents and the mistakes and 
shortcomings of innocent incompetents who crowd into trade channels 
which they should never enter.—Exchange. 
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The Retailer and His Credit. 


In an address delivered by S. D. Rider, vice-president of the South 
Bend Watch Company, before the last convention of the National 
Association of Retail Jewelers he dealt with several matters which 
the retail merchant should give special consideration to if he is to 
approach business success. 


“Discount all bills,’ he said, “is the open sesame to the markets 
of the world, and no matter how small or how large a business one 1s 
doing, if he discounts all bills, every firm from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Gulf of Mexico to the Lakes will be anxious to 
open an account with him for any reasonable amount. But I hear it said, 
‘My capital will not permit my discounting my bills.’ To that I say, 
figure out how much additional capital would be required to discount 
all bills and how much would be saved each year by securing this capital. 

“I dare say that many have never done this, but let me suggest that 
every retailer total up his indebtedness and see what it would cost to 
secure enough additional capital to make possible the discounting of all 
these bills. Then figure the profit which can be made by so doing and it 
will be found quite astonishing. 

“Right here let me give an illustration of the value of discounting 
bills. 

“Several years ago a young man of my acquaintance entered a . 
western city and embarked in the retail business with a total cash capital 
of $1,500, that by frugality he had saved from his small salary. He 
rented a store at $1,250 per year for five years and then proceeded 
to purchase as many. goods as he could pay for. He also cultivated the 
acquaintance of the cashier of the, bank where he did his business and 
a few weeks after opening his store borrowed a sum of money from the 
bank and increased his stock. 

“He had rented a large store-room and his limited capital did not 
allow him to carry as large a stock as he desired but he persisted in 
discounting all bills and buying closely. At the end of the first holiday 
season it was necessary to fill his store shelves and counters with empty 
boxes as his stock was cleaned out but he was able to pay off his loan 
at the bank and had a surplus besides. 

“The next year he borrowed a larger sum but continued to discount 
his bills. Everyone was anxious to sell him for his credit was without 
a blemish, and in a few years he had increased his stock in the original 
store to over $1,500 and opened several branch stores. To-day he is 
connected with several strong financial institutions in the city in which 
he resides. 

“You may say, “That sounds good, but how am I going to do it.’ 
I say ‘Make your business fit your capital.’ 

“The secret of his success was that he made his business fit his 
capital. And this leads me to one or two axioms I desire to propound. 

“First, no man should go into business unless he has a reasonable 
amount of money and above all be sure that he knows something about 
the business that he is entering into. 

“Then he should buy only as many goods ds he is reasonably sure 
that he can pay for and discount all his bills. 

“Starting out with a certain capital he should estimate the amount 
of business that he feels that he should be able to do monthly. Deduct- 
ing from this his store and personal expenses he should then buy only 
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as many goods as he can reasonably expect to pay for promptly 
when due. 

“He should keep a careful record of all goods purchased—when 
they are to be shipped and when he can save his discounts; then limit 
his purchases absolutely to the amount that he has estimated will be 
available for paying bills from month to month, and he is sure to win. 
If his sales are better than he anticipated he can buy more goods. He 
can send in mail orders for the most profitable sellers. On the other 
hand if his sales are less than anticipated, purchases should be curtailed, 
but every effort should be made to stimulate his sales so that they will 
equal the amount estimated. 

“More failures in the retail business are caused by over buying than 
from any other one cause and many a man who would otherwise be a 
successful retailer has been handicapped all through his life because, 
through lack of knowledge or judgment, he purchased more goods than 
he could pay for during the early part of his business career thereby 
injuring his credit to an irreparable degree. 

“There are also many retailers who are to-day extraordinarily 
successful and this is due to the fact that they have jealously guarded 
their credit, while other men of equal merchandising ability have been 
complete failures because they have not realized the necessity of con- 
serving their credit and have lost the confidence of those from whom 
they could secure the most desirable merchandise and have finally 
dropped out of the race. 

“One more point that is very important and that is the giving of 
statements to commercial agencies or to the individual inquiries. Many 
merchants seem to feel that they should not be expected to do this. 
But, let me ask, how is the jobber or manufacturer going to be able to 
do justice in extending credit if one refuses to inform him honestly and 
frankly concerning his financial condition? 

“Many a man who is entitled to unlimited credit is handicapped 
immeasurably by his refusal to make a statement to the commercial 
agencies and remains a small dealer all his life, when with the proper 
credit rating he would be entitled to purchase direct from the largest 
wholesalers. 

“It must be remembered that the concern selling to thousands of 
customers cannot possibly know each one personally but must rely on 
cold blooded facts as gleaned from numerous inquiries in order intel- 
ligently, to extend credit ratings. 

“The entire business of this country is conducted largely upon 
credit or confidence and individual co-operation with organizations that 
make the gathering of credit information their business should be 
looked upon with favor by every retailer as it is ultimately to his 
advantage to impart this knowledge.” 


Members interested in the Rex Co., Stanford Browning pro- 
prietor, Keokuk, Iowa, and Samuel Isrial Pearl, Allentown, Pa., and 
Oxford, N. J., may obtain confidential information from the National 
office. 


Information is wanted regarding Henry Sturgill, who moved from 
Jefferson, N. C., to Partridge, Ky. Said to have mailed letters dated 
at Cranberry, N. C., using the name J. S. Taylor. Also information 
is wanted regarding W. T. Woodward, Woodward, Okla. 
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BANKERS AGREE ON NEW CREDIT REPORTS. 


INFORMATION MERCHANTS ‘WHO BorrRoW FROM BANKS ARE 
ASKED TO GIVE AS BAsIS OF CREDIT. 


The development of the “statement of condition” form as used by 
bankers and commercial houses can never fail to be of interest to those 
responsible for credit extension. The movement to secure uniformity in 
statements among banks and houses generally began to bear excellent 
fruit about fifteen years ago when the New York State Bankers’ 
Association followed by the American Bankers’ Association adopted a 
uniform statement blank suggested by James G. Cannon, now fresident 
of the Fourth National Bank of New York. About the same time uni- 
form blanks for mercantile credits were adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men in convention assembled. 

Now Mr. Cannon, as’ chairman of a committee of the American 
Bankers’ Association, has prepared new forms of reports for submission 
to banks by firms or corporations which seek credit from the banks. It 
has been found that, not a little deception and misrepresentation, not to 
refer to less culpable misinformation, has been supplied to bankers by 
intending borrowers, and this committee of the Bankers’ Association was 
named with a view to determining upon a form of report which will 
obviate as far as possible any inaccuracies in the statements made to 
banks as a basis of credit and at the same time prevent wrong inferences 
being drawn by bank officers from the statements submitted to them. 

In all four new forms have been prepared, there being long and 
short forms for corporations and long and short forms for firms. They 
are the outgrowth of study of statement forms in use throughout the 
United States which have been compared and amended with a view to 
providing in the statements for such information as will give as accurate 
an outline of the condition of any corporation or firm as is needed to 
enable intelligent judgment on the standing of the concern by the officer 
of the bank from which credit is sought. The forms have been drawn 
with a view to preventing either intentional or unintentional covering up 
of any facts which are needed to determine the credit of the borrower. 
In keeping with this purpose a series of questions have been prepared to 
supplement the statements themselves so as to supply ground upon which 
to predicate an intelligent analysis of the returns made to the banks. 

The purpose of the new forms is to set forth as briefly as may be 
the information which is required of corporations and firms by banks 
from which they seek credit. To this end the long form of statement 
by a firm will be here summarized and the points of difference between 
this and the other statements pointed out. Under the proposed Bankers’ 
Association form the statements made in these reports are given by the 
signers as an accurate statement of their financial condition, and they 
agree to inform the bank promptly of any material unfavorable change. 
The statement sets forth that it is made specifically for the purpose of 
procuring credit. The form includes first a brief statement of the firm’s 
condition in the form of a balance sheet. The statement of assets 
includes cash, net bills receivable, net accounts receivable, merchandise, 
land, buildings, and machinery and fixtures. The liabilities are made up 
of notes payable, accounts payable, deposits, mortgages, and accrued lia- 
bilities, to which are added the items “net worth” and “reserves.” 

This statement is supplemented by numerous questions framed: to 
bring out information regarding the character of each of these assets and 
liabilities. The firm is expected to make known its own and its members’ 
contingent liabilities, and under the head of “net worth” to state for each 
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of its general partners the amount of their contribution to the business 
and their net worth outside of the business, and to give for special part- 
ners the amount and the date of expiration of their interest in the firm. 
In respect to the cash held by the firm it is required to state whether this 
includes cash of selling houses or branches. The firm must state in 
regard to bills receivable whether any are due from members of the firm 
or from their relatives or employees, whether the bills received for 
merchandise were given at the date of sale or represent accounts settled 
by note, and whether any of them are past due, continuously renewed, or 
of doubtful value. If any bills are under discount or pledged for loans, 
the fact is to be stated, as is also the amount which may be due from 
branches or from allied concerns. The statement is to show in respect - 
to the accounts receivable whether they are all due from customers, 
whether all doubtful accounts have been eliminated, and whether any 
accounts have been pledged, and how much may be due from branches. 
If any accounts are overdue the fact is to be shown. In this connection 
the selling terms of the firm are to be stated, and also the names of some 
leading concerns to which sales are made. . 

The statement of merchandise is to show by whom the inventory was 
taken, the basis of value, whether cost or market price, the amount of 
finished and unfinished merchandise, and its condition in respect to sala- 
bility. The condition of buildings owned by the firm should be de- 
scribed, and if depreciation is charged, the fact is to be shown. Similar 
facts are to be reported regarding machinery and fixtures, so far as con- 
ditions and depreciation charges are concerned, and the statement must 
show if there is included in the stated worth of machinery any which is 
no longer of special value. Information regarding the time of year when 
hills and accounts receivable are usually at their minimum and maximum, 
and the same information about merchandise is also sought by the banks. 
If any assets of the firm are unavailable for the payment of debts, the 
fact is to be stated. 

The queries regarding notes and accounts payable cover such points 
as the amount due to the firm’s own banks and whether the firm is 
accustomed also to borrow through brokers and, if so, the amount bor- 
rowed through each broker and whether the firm discounts and antici- 
pates its accounts payable. If deposits are held by the firm it must be 
shown from whom they have been received and at what rate of interest 
and whether they are on time or demand. The extent of the reserves 
carried by the firm are to be shown and also the amount of the annual 
sales, with the amount also of any losses which may be incurred. Other 
points to be reported on include the amount and kind of insurance carried, 
the gross and net profits for the year, and the amount of withdrawals by 
partners, and whether or not the books of the firm have been audited by 
public accountants. If the land is held, its assessed and appraised value 
and its location are to be given and also information regarding any 
mortgages which may be on the property. 

The long corporation form is practically identical with the firm form, 
except, of course, that changes are made in the items to fit in with the 
corporation form of doing business. Thus it contains the item “divi- 
dends” in the place of “withdrawals by partners” and other similar 
variations. The short corporation and firm forms differ from the longer 
forms only in the fact that the information under the several headings 
is inquired into in less detail. All the items, however, are treated in 
keeping with the general scheme of the longer forms. 

A firm or corporation which made a truthful answer to the questions 
included in these forms could not keep the banks in ignorance of any 
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essential facts regarding its condition or its custom in the matter of 
borrowing money, and the mere fact that such detailed information was 
required of intending borrowers would increase the difficulty of prac- 
ticing deception on the banks. The briefer the statement a firm has to 
submit the greater the chance of covering up under some general head 
some fact or facts which should be known to the bank which lends money 
on commercial paper. 


CO-OPERATION AND ADJUSTMENTS. 
By Rosert T. HopKINS IN THE NASHVILLE ASSOCIATION BULLETIN. 


Will we ever become awake to the fact that we are one vast brother- 
hood, and that what is for the good of one is good for the good of all, 
and what is good for all is good for the individual? 

Business methods have improved and progressed with wonderful 
strides in every department except that of handling delinquent accounts 
and effecting settlements in cases of financial embarrassment; in this we 
still adhere, with bull dog tenacity, to barbaric methods, and this propo- 
sition is amply proven by the constantly increasing number of collection 
agencies, who feed like vultures upon the misfortunes of the weak retailer 
and the fears of the stronger wholesaler. 

I concede that under present conditions collecting agencies are a 
necessary evil, but contend that present conditions should be so improved 
that their existence would be no longer necessary. 

Every trade center should establish an “Aid and Protective Bureau” 
that should have for its aim two primal objects. First, the educating, 
the upbuilding, uplifting and real genuine helping of its territorial trade; 
second, the unswerving demand for clean, honest methods and the vigor- 
ous prosecution of every commercial fraud. 

The necessary funds for maintaining this bureau should be raised by 
a contribution of a certain per cent. on the gross sales of every jobber in 
each center; a very small per cent. would thus raise a very considerable 
sum, This should be placed where safety would demand. Officers and 
clerks of this bureau might well be chosen from the ranks of the present 
collecting agencies. 

Its operation would consist in a free distribution of business litera- 
ture, educational in its main features, inculcating the highest business 
morals, and tending always to establish the closest, most natural and 
cordial relations between the jobber and the retailer. 

A director should be placed at the head of such a bureau whose 
experience, good sense, honor and capacity would be his recommendations. 

When the retailer gets in financial trouble this bureau should send a 
“Commercial Doctor” to make a thorough inyestigation, and when it is 
found that the trouble is one where financial aid should be extended the 
director should be authorized to extend it at once. 

Thus could be saved the credit and preserved the integrity of thou- 
sands of good honest merchants who fail, often from conditions purely 
local, but frequently from the oppressive methods of our collecting 
agencies, incited by the demands of some impatient creditor. 

The expenditure of a proportionate share of this fund in the vigorous 
prosecution of every fraudulent statement, every fraudulent purchase, 
every fraudulent failure, would inevitably reduce commercial rascality 
to a minimum. The operation of'such a bureau would soon evidence 
the fact that the Commercial Millennium was at hand. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATION MEANS TO A MEMBER. 


By Presipent H. W. PARKER, OF THE St. PAuL CrepitT MEN’s 
ASSOCIATION. 


Most of you are familiar, no doubt, with the origin of the National ° 
Association of Credit Men. We have, however, been increasing our 
membership so rapidly the last two years that some of the new members, 
at least, may not be fully informed as to its date of birth and the objects 
and purposes for which it was formed. 

I cannot more concisely give you its history than by quoting from a 
paper read before the Credit Men’s Associations of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis by the first secretary-treasurer of the National Association, T. H. 
Green of Green & DeLaittre Company, Minneapolis, who at the time of 
the inception of the National Association was a resident of Sioux City: 

“A ‘Congress of Credits, Collections and Failures’ was called by 
Mr. Bonney, president of the World’s Fair Congress Auxiliary, and P. R. 
Earling, whose book ‘Whom to Trust’ no doubt is in the library of most 
credit men. This congress was held in Chicago on June 24, 1893, the 
World’s Fair being then in progress. This was the first meeting of credit 
men ever held. In their address calling the convention Mr. Bonney and 
Mr. Earling said: ‘It is hoped that this congress may be the means 
of laying the foundation for permanently organized effort for better 
regulation of mercantile credits in the future.’ The congress was at- 
tended by a very limited number of credit men and some advertised 
addresses were not delivered. The reason given for the small number 
present was that the severe financial panic then at its height prevented 
a large attendance. Credit men had their hands full at home. 

“Nothing further was done along the lines of organization until 
June, 1894, when a meeting was called by the Commercial Club of Sioux 
City, Iowa, by request of a few of the credit men of that city. That meet- 
ing resulted in the organization of the ‘Sioux City Bureau of Credits.’ I 
believe I am safe in saying that it was the first organization of credit 
men, as such, that was ever formed. September 22, 1894, the Chicago 
Credit Men’s Association was formed, which was followed by others, 
notably, the New Orleans Credit Men’s Association. In the meantime, 
through the ‘Lawyer and Credit Man’ the agitation for a national asso- 
ciation continued until June, 1896, when a call was made for a conven- 
tion for organization purposes. The meeting was held at Toledo, Ohio, 
on June 23, 24 and 25, 1896, and was attended by a handful of men, 
who launched the association which is now composed of over thirteen 
thousand members and rapidly growing, an association which has become 
a power in the matter of legislation and the reZulation of the extension 
of credit.” 

And so, you see, nearly fifteen years ago the National Association 
of Credit Men was launched. It adopted a platform, the desirable pur- 
poses of which at once engaged the attention of clear-thinking, broad- 
minded and conscientious business men. 

The aims set forth in the platform were: 


“A demand for a reform of the laws unfavorable to honest 
debtors and creditors, and the enactment of laws beneficial to 
commerce throughout the several states; the improving of ex- 
isting methods for the diffusion of information, the gathering 
and dissemination of data in relation to the subject of credits; 
the amendment of business customs, whereby all commercial 
interests may be benefited and the welfare of all may Fe ad- 
vanced.” 
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Again I am going to quote from the pen of another authority, 
Charles E. Meek, secretary of the National Association of Credit Men, 
who very tersely sums up the work accomplished by the association in 
the following words: 

“The policy of those who have guided the affairs of the organization 
from its inception has been conservative. The rocks upon which 
many associations have been cast, leading to their destruction, have been 
ably avoided. This has been accomplished by devoting the energies of 
the organization to the support of any wholesome movement having for 
an object the betterment of business transactions. That a decided im- 
provement in this respect has taken place during the last ten years will 
not be denied by those who are in a position to judge; in fact, the bene- 
fits are self-evident. Not only have the laws which regulate commer- 
cial transactions been strengthened, but the Association has succeeded 
in establishing closer ties among its members, a factor which has led 
to a freer and most salutary exchange of views on credit matters. Busi- 
ness houses are represented in the organization which, before its advent, 
scarcely knew of one another’s existence, except in so far as the com- 
petition for business brought them to one another’s notice. Now they 
are in daily touch, consulting one another freely, fully assured that their 
confidence will not be betrayed and making common cause when neces- 
sary. It is hard to comprehend what a vast change of feeling has been 
brought about in this respect in less than a dozen years. 

“The Association has registered an emphatic and vigorous protest 
against commercial fraud, and has restricted fraud to a large extent by 
means of legislative enactment. The first important legislative move- 
ment, to the success of which the Association contributed largely, was 
the enactment of the national bankruptcy law. Prior to the passage of 
this act business men had been confronted by a maze of state: insolvency 
laws differing widely in their provisions, oftentimes permitting liberal 
preferences. The effect of these varying laws was to give a favored 
creditor more than an equal share of an insolvent estate. The diverting 
of funds to the settlement of fictitious claims in the hands of relatives 
or friends was a comparatively easy transaction. Before the present 
banking law was placed upon the statute books it was necessary for 
those engaged in interstate commerce to familiarize themselves with 
the insolvency laws of perhaps every state in the Union. Many of 
these laws were so grossly vicious and confusing that they operated 
against the interests of the community at large by restricting com- 
petition, because of the fact that many representative houses withdrew 
from soliciting business in certain states, while those who accepted 
business advanced their prices to meet the extraordinary risk that they 
were called upon to assume. To-day credit can be extended without 
discriminating against the business men of any state. 

“The next important legislative work undertaken by the organiza- 
tion, and which it has continued to father, is the passage of the so-called 
‘bulk law.’ Not so many years ago (and tlie practice still exists in certain 
States) the selling out of a stock of merchandise in bulk for the purpose 
of defrauding creditors was an every-day occurrence. In fact, pro- 
fessional buyers had developed, and while their operations were petty, 
they were extremely annoying, causing considerable financial loss. The 
difficulty of meeting such transactions in the state courts was that the 
burden of proof in attempting to show fraud was upon the plaintiff. 
Those who have passed through such an experience know the almost 
impossible hope of success. The Association sought through the channels 
of legislation to remedy this. An act was drafted which provided that, 
unless certain requirements were complied with, the transfer of a stock 
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of goods in bulk out of the usual and regular course of business would 
be fraudulent and void; or in other words, the burden of proof was 
shifted to the shoulders of the defendant. It was also sought to join 
buyer of stock in bulk and seller, making them both answerable ‘to the 
law. Such a law is on the statute books of all but eight states. Like 
all new legislation, it has been attacked upon constitutional grounds, but 
the prevailing opinions of the higher courts in the states where this issue 
has been tried out are favorable to the law. The courts of Connecticut, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Washington have held the law constitu- 
tional. The day is not far distant when a bulk law will be found upon 
the statute books of every state. 

“In many states the law requires that chattel mortgages and like in- 
struments be filed or recorded with the town clerk or some such minor offi- 
cial. The Association has undertaken the work of amending these laws 
so that such instruments and the attached records shall be under the 
charge of a county official—the county clerk or recorder, as the case 
may be. Where the present custodian of those instruments is the town 
clerk the records are not as available as they should be. The advantages 
of having these documents deposited with the county clerk must be 
apparent to all; they would be accessible especially to the mercantile 
agencies, who in a large measure are looked to to report their filing. The 
adoption of this change would introduce a further element of safety 
in business, and no fair-minded man can object to it. 

“The organization is not seeking to build up a huge machine for the 
collection of monies due its members, nor is it seeking to build an 
impenetrable wall of protection. It seeks to secure laws just and rea- 
sonable to both creditor and debtor. It recognizes that the changed 
conditions under which business is to-day transacted render it necessary 
that the laws be changed to meet such conditions. The space assigned 
will not permit a lengthy discussion of many other phases of the work 
being carried on by the National Association of Credit Men. It certainly 
will not permit of spreading out a story of its accomplishments, which 
have been made possible only by the Association entering the field with 
clean hands and traveling in a straight pathway without stopping to listen 
to those who would use its power and influence for personal profit and 
gain. 

“Tt has attracted to its support men with broad ideas, men with honest 
motives, men with a full knowledge of the undertakings of the Associa-’ 
tion, and above all, with a firm determination that the honor of the 
Association must be protected and preserved. In its work the Association 
has taken a conservative position. There has been a lack of glamor and 
an absence of broken promises; its work has been quiet and effective. 
Step by step, feeling its way cautiously, the Association has from the 
day of its birth followed the advice of the old adage that what is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well.” 

I feel sure the founders of the Association must' have had abiding 
faith in the principle, “Give to the world the best you have and the best. 
will come back to you.” and they to-day, as they, look down the vista of 
vears and behold the gigantic growth of the little tree, as it wete, planted 
by ‘them in the long ago—a tree that spreads its protecting arms of 70 
branches over these great United States—must feel the exhilarating joy: 
that comes with the consciousness of duty wisely performed, of a work’ 
well done and results beyond their first estimates. 

So much for the parent association and what it stands for, what it’ 
has done and what it hopes to do.. 

I now wish to review as briefly as possible the work of our local 
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association, in which I am sure you find a rare pride in membership. I 
know I do. When you first honored me with the secretaryship we had 
about fifty members. To-day we can boast of nearly two hundred, all of 
which is due to the several hustling membership committees and individual 
members. For a time you were a little weak in your support of the 
organization and lacking in enthusiasm. It is refreshing and encouraging 
to the officers to find you entering more and more willingly into the spirit 
of the work and lending your hearty co-operation in its achievements and 
advancement. 

Co-operation is the keynote to success. No organization, no business, 
no government can achieve pronounced and lasting success without it. 

We strove for some time to keep up your interest and enthusiasm by 
discussions among ourselves and addresses by different members, but the 
enthusiasm soon seemed to wane because of the diffidence felt by some of 
our members to “let their voices be heard among men.” 

Then the idea was conceived of getting others who were not mem- 
bers, and who were especially fitted to discuss subjects of interest to us 
which bore upon and were akin to the objects of the association, to ad- 
dress us. It was felt that this enlargement and broadening of the original 
plan of meetings would tend to increase our interest in our work. This 
idea was carried out and our entertainment committee have failed to 
secure on a more speakers for each meeting whose words were a source 
of instruction or inspiration to all who had the advantage of hearing 
them. , 

We come here to mix with our brother credit men, to exchange views 
and to acquire new ideas and thoughts which may be helpful to us in our 
daily occupations. 

We are not conducting a Quaker meeting, wiiere we are supposed 
to sit passively by waiting for the spirit to move us to speech. We 
should come with the avowed determination to put questions to our brother 
members, confidently expecting from them an expression of their views 
and experiences in answer thereto. We should mix more during the 
half hour before we sit down to dine. If we do not know all who attend 
we should not wait to be introduced, but make ourselves known to each 
other. Probably the one. we thus engage in conversation may give us 
an idea—a line of thought or action which may be of inestimable value 
to us. Let me illustrate my point by relating what redounded to the 
advantage of one or two members who attended a meeting of the Minne- 
apolis association. JI quote now from a letter written me by M. C. Badger, 
its secretary: 

“A gentleman who joined our association about two years ago had 
never charged any interest on his past due accounts. After hearing the 
matter of interest on past due accounts discussed in a meeting of the 
association he immediately set to work to get his share of interest, and 
he told me that during the past season he obtained from his customers 
$1,600 more interest than he had paid out on his bills payable, so that his 


interest account showed a credit balance of about $1,600. 


“Another member stated that he noticed on one of the turn-down 
sheets the name of one of his customers. He immediately set himself to 
work on his account, and calculates that that one turn-down sheet saved 
his house $250 on the one customer. 

“Another member called on a fellow-member whom he had met at a 
meeting and the new friend told him: ‘We are selling So-and-So, and we 
have just received his financial statement. We would suggest that you 
get free from this concern as soon as you can.’ It is needless to say the 
weet acted on the advice of his new acquaintance, and saved quite 
a loss. 
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“The value of the acquaintances which one makes at the meetings 
of the association cannot generally be estimated in dollars and cents, and 
these are only a few instances where the results have been measureable.” 

It must be the desire of every man who attends these meetings to 
gain the maximum of good from them. Personally I believe that the 
man who gets the most good out of any one meeting is the man who 
has put the most effort into the meeting. Undoubtedly the speaker of 
the evening, whoever he may be, is its greatest beneficiary. He auto- 
matically gets more than he gives. 

How can you increase your dividends as a stockholder in this organ- 
ization—how can you get more out of the meetings? May I suggest a 
way or two? 


1, Offer to the secretary or entertainment committee your name to 
speak on some subject. 

2. Or suggest the name of some one who you believe would have some- 
thing interesting to offer. 

3. Or suggest some subject or topic for discussion. 

4. Know every man of this organization intimately and well. Make it 
a point to meet as many as possible at the dinners. See to it that you sit 
beside a different man each time instead of buzzing with the same old 
“crony.” The good bee is the busy one that flits from flower to flower. 
You have gotten his (the crony’s) honey. 

5. Don’t permit only a few men, because they are old-timers in the 
organization. to run every meeting. You make some motion. You arise 
and second the motion some other fellow has made. 

We are here to profit by the system and experience of others. 
Mutual help is our tocsin. You may want to help, but we are not mind- 
readers. You must speak. Say something. If you are so timid that you 
cannot rise, write it out and hand it to the secretary and he will read it. 


If mutual help is our tocsin, why are there not more of you reporting 
weekly your “turn-downs”? Some report regularly, some occasionally, 
others never. It is our duty to our brother credit man—even though in 
a competing line of business—to warn him against extending credit to 
the unworthy. We exchange “turn-downs” reports with Minneapolis, Du- 
luth, Superior and Fargo, and I have no hesitation in saying that no 
branch or collection of branches of the National Association of Credit 
Men has such a perfect system of reporting undesirable buyers. 

We have a credit bureau thrqugh which actual ledger experience is 
obtained. With this bureau is filed by the subscribers their ledger experi- 
ence on all customers. In this bureau is brought together the experience 
of a score of houses with one buyer. The experience is lacking in color. 
The cold, bare facts are all you deal with. Can you find, or can you 
suggest, a higher type of credit co-operation? I think not. The bureau 
is under most able management, and I challenge the different branches 
where similar bureaus are in operation to equal it either in efficiency or 
results. That more of our members are not subscribers to the bureau 
is to be regretted. James G. Cannon, vice-president of the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank of New York, said of the credit bureaus: “They make the 
best possible instruments for detecting fraud and point with unerring 
finger to the business which, for a dozen or more reasons, is sailing dan- 
gerous seas.” 

If I have failed in the duty assigned me to convince you what the 
association means to a member, I trust that you will be charitable enough 
of heart to lay it to the fact that I do not possess the eloquence or per- 
suasiveness of a Huntoon, a Durkee or a Smit. 

While our meetings have been eminently successful, they can be 
made more so. The organization becomes the real potent force it should 
be when it combines the efforts of each individual member rather than 
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the concerted action of a small coterie. Generals alone never have 
won a battle. 

You get what you give in this world minus the discount. “Cast your 
bread upon the waters and it will return to you.” But you must cast your 
bread first. 

It is a fact that the Republic of to-day is more successful and bene- 
ficial than the governments of centuries ago. Rome was founded upon 
the theory that the individual existed for the state. The citizen’s duty 
was the exaction of sovereignty. The modern theory is that the govern- 
ment exists for the people. The citizen’s duty is a patriotic labor of 
love. Here and now we give our all—our lives—and reap from the 
sacrifice the harvest of prosperity. We may go upon the theory that we 
exist for this organization and achieve a certain amount of success, or 
we may go upon the theory that. the organization exists for us and that 
we must willingly contribute our moiety of duty, and thereby achieve a 
full and plenary success. But it is as essential in this organization that 
each member contribute his full share toward that success as it is in this 
Union that each citizen do a citizen’s duty. The hider of his tithe 
gained no commendation in the olden day; neither will the man who 
hides his light under a bushel in this day. 


Can You Assist in Finding These Debtors? 


It will be appreciated if those having any clue to the present where- 
abouts of the following communicate their information to the National 
office : 


J. E. Miller, formerly of Superior, Wis. ; 

Thomas H. Wood, formerly of Kansas City, Mo., now supposed to 
be located in Oklahoma ; 

Wyllie Sanitary Plumbing Co., formerly of Jackson, Miss., later of 
Ft. Worth, Texas, to which point the concern is said to have moved upon 
receiving a contract to do the plumbing at the post-office of Ft. Worth. 
Are said to have disappeared leaving the contract unfinished ; 

E. L. Roshon Co., formerly of Ligonier and Woodlawn, Pa. ; 
A. Wolf, formerly located at 931 Virginia Avenue, Indianapolis, 
Ind. ; , . 

William Kontros, formerly at 119 S. 6th Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 

Merritt & Company, booksellers and stationers, formerly at North- 
ville, Mich., then at Pontiac, and later at Los Angeles, Cal. 


———_—_——_ 


Members of the National Association of Credit Men who have 
had dealings with the Sprague Mercantile Agency of Chicago, Con- 
solidated Adjustment Co. of Chicago, Barr & Widen Mercantile 
Agency, St. Louis, Whitney Law Corporation of New Bedford, Mass., 
National Collection Agency of Washington, D. C., International Law 
and Collection Agency of Dayton, Ohio, and Manufacturers’ and 
Jobbers’ Commercial Agency of Benton Harbor, Mich., are requested 
to report the results of the same to the National Office. 
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State Control of Collection Agencies. 


The National Association of Credit Men has for years been 
endeavoring to throw around its members protection against a certain 
class of so-called collection agencies which make a pretense of being 
especially well equipped to handle slow and doubtful accounts. 
Therefore the law enacted at the last session of the general assembly 
of Massachusetts putting collection agencies on the plane of fiduciary 


institutions, subject to license and under supervision of state authority ° 


is interesting to the Association, and in fact its passage was due to the 
efforts of the credit men of Boston. 

The law by its terms does not apply to attorneys, banks or trust 
companies, but requires all agencies to file a bond of $5,000 with the 
treasurer of the commonwealth. 

The law contained in chapter 656, Acts of 1910, reads as follows: 


CHAPTER 656, Acts OF IQIO. 


SEcTION I. No person, partnership, association or corporation 
shall conduct a collection agency, collection bureau or collection 
office in this commonwealth, or engage in this commonwealth 
solely in the business of collecting or receiving payment for others 
of any account, bill or other indebtedness, or engage in this com- 
monwealth solely in the business of soliciting the right to collect or 
receive payment for another of any account, bill or other indebted- 
ness, or advertise for or solicit in print the right to collect or receive 
payment for another of any account, bill or other indebtedness, unless 
at the time of conducting such collection agency, collection bureau, 
collection office or collection business, or of doing such advertising 
or soliciting, said person, partnership, association or corporation, or the 
person, partnership, association or corporation for whom he or it may 
be acting as agent, shall have on file. with the treasurer of the com- 
monwealth a good and sufficient bond as hereinafter specified. 

SECTION 2. Said bond shall be in the sum of five thousand dol- 
_lars and shall provide that the person, partnership, association or 
corporation giving the same shall, upon written demand, pay and 
turn over to or for the person, partnership, association or corporation 
for whom any account, bill or other indebtedness is taken for collec- 
tion the proceeds of such collection in accordance with the terms of 
the agreement upon which such account, bill or other indebtedness 
was received for collection. Said bond shall be in such form and 
shall contain such further provisions and conditions as the treasurer 
of the commonwealth, with the advice and consent of the governor 
and council shall deem necessary and proper for the protection of 
the persons, partnerships, associations or corporations for whom said 
accounts, bills or other indebtedness are taken for collection. 

SECTION 3. Said bond shall be for the term of one year from the 
date thereof, unless the treasurer of the commonwealth and the per- 
son, partnership, association or corporation giving the same shall 
agree on a longer period. No action on said bond shall be commenced 
after two years from the exyiration of said bond. 

SECTION 4. Said bond shall be executed by said persons, part- 
nerships, associations or corporations as principal, with at least two 
good and sufficient sureties who shall be residents and owners of real 
estate within the commonwealth. Sai.l bond shall not be accepted 
unless approved by the treasurer of tlie commonwealth, and, upon 
such approval, it shall be filed in his office. The bond of a surety 
company may be received if approved as aforesaid; or cash may be 
accepted in lieu of sureties. 
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Section 5. The treasurer of the commonwealth shall keep a 
record of such bonds filed with him under the provisions hereof, 
with the names, places of residence and places of business of the 
principals and sureties, and the name of the officer before whom the 
bond was executed or acknowledged, and the record shall be open 
to public inspection. 

Section 6. No bond required by this act to be delivered to the 
treasurer of the commnowealth shall be approved and accepted by 
him until it has been examined and approved by the bank commis- 
sioner. 

Section 7. Any person, member of a partnership or officer of an 
association or corporation who fails to comply with any of the pro- 
visions of this act shall be subject to a fine of not more than five hun- 
dred dollars or to imprisonment for not more than three months in 
the house of correction or to both such fine or imprisonment. 

Section 8. This act shall not apply to an attorney-at-law duly 
authorized to practice in this commonwealth, to any national bank, 
or to any bank or trust company duly incorporated under the laws 
of this commonwealth. 

SECTION 9. This act shall take effect on the first day of December, 
nineteen hundred and ten. [Approved June 15, 1910. 


Go It Alone Versus Go It Together. 


George G. Ford, of Rochester, N. Y., whose loyalty to the 
National Association of Credit Men almost from its inception has 
meant untold good to the organization, made an address before the 
newly formed Utica Association of Credit Men a few weeks ago on 
the utility of credit men’s organizations that contained many golden 
truths. In particular he emphasized the necessity for co-operation 
among business men, saying that the man who can learn nothing 
from his companions and is content to “go it alone” is in a fair way 
to fail. In all lines of business there is coming to be more of a spirit 
of free interchange of ideas which are helpful! to all concerned. 

To prove that the investment of time and money made in credit 
associations bring returns which justify the expenditure, he said: 

“Let us arraign the credit men’s associations before the bar of 
fact and experience and see what evidence we can offer. We will 
charge first that credit men are as a rule too deeply absorbed in their 
own duties to give of time, unless it can be shown that benefits will 
accrue. That the expenditure of money, even in small sums, is 
unwarranted unless there is a return on the investment in some 
form; that the investment of influence is one which must be sacredly 
guarded and wisely directed, or it is lost and misdirected energy; 
that the credit man’s life is usually too full to admit of the use of 
additional social privileges. 

“The defendant association answers as follows: Yoo tie 
speaking, it may be said the organization is built upon a foundation 
that is substantial and enduring. If it stands for anything, it stands for 
honor and fair dealing among business men, for equity and strict integ- 
rity in commercial transactions, for the advancement and improvement 
in business methods and morals. It has placed its condemnation 
upon sharp practices and knavery, and declared war upon the busi- 
ness pirate. 

“Tt has faithfully adhered to its principles and by so doing has 


set in motion influences which we cannot calculate. Business men 
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could not be bound together for such purposes without absorbing 
this spirit and realizing individual profit. 

“The ultimate result from such environment must inevitably 
raise the standard of the individual to influence him to conduct his 
affairs upon a higher plane. It must lead him to desire and to adopt 
that which is upright, and scorn and resist all that is reprehensible 
in the conduct of human affairs, whether it be in his own business 
or the business of his city, his state or his nation.’ 

“You may think that these are fanciful thoughts, that I have 
gone far afield in my endeavor to connect the coldly practical results 
which we are in the main seeking to obtain, with the sphere of the 
ethical, but it is my belief that no forward movement whether it stands . 
for good manners or morals, good business or good citizenship can 
continuously promulgate such ideas without resultant good both to 
the individual and the commonwealth. 

“Influences are like the ripples in the quiet pool, they reach the 
farthest shore. 

“Specifically then we offer in evidence a quickened business con- 
science and an aroused and united public sentiment in the business 
community that has made and is making for progress in many 
directions. 

“It may be-that there are some credit men who would prefer the 
methods prevailing under the old regime when jealousy and distrust 
made co-operation in credits and collections an impossibility, when 
the interchange of credit information and ledger experience was prac- 
tically unknown, and when every credit man was a law unto himself 
and lived hedged about with fear and uncertainty. 

“IT believe, however, that such are now rarely found, but that 
the most of us have discovered that the tendency of the times is to 
take concerted action if things are to be accomplished, and to co-op- 
erate for that purpose. 

“The strength of unity is indisputable. Few things do more to 
retard the natural progress of a business or a movement than a lack 
of intelligent co-operation. 

“The energy expended on a ‘tug of war’ is not constructive 
energy. It is like one man pumping water out of a basin while 
another pumps it back. 

“There are two chief reasons for a lack of co-operation; one is 
that men do not agree on what is best to be done. The other is that 
selfish motives deceive men into thinking that they can get more 
by going alone. 

“The remedy for the first is comparison of views, exchange of 
ideas, and the establishment of the right idea in the minds of all. 
The remedy for the second is the knowledge that the common good 
is also the real good of the individual. Selfishness is often but another 
name for ignorance. 

“Co-operation is the most effective way to secure the most of 
what each one desires to obtain.” 


Do not enter into any arrangement with any collection agency 
without first consulting the association office. The association has the 
most complete files on this subject in the country, and it is bad busi- 
ness for members to contract with agencies without making use 
of these files. 
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Concealment of Assets From His Trustees Gave Bronstein Six 
Months in the Penitentiary. 


Harris Bronstein, of New York, made the mistake of his life when 
he bought that Connecticut farm. He is now sitting in sackcloth and 
ashes within prison walls repenting because he listened to the cry, “Back 
to the farm.” Perhaps all would have gone well in spite of Bronstein’s 
farmer ambitions if he had kept faith with his broker, but the disgruntled 
broker because “revenge is sweet,” let it be known to one of Bronstein’s 
creditors who had received from that bankrupt a mere pittance that 
3ronstein was now a landed proprietor in the Nutmeg State, 
though only a few months before he was thought to have been 
in sore straits forced to commence life anew. The creditor now had 
his suspicions strengthened that Bronstein in making up his sched- 
ules had forgotten some important items. 


Attorneys for the creditors therefore caused examination to be had 
with the result that Bronstein was convicted of concealing property 
from his trustee in bankruptcy and was sentenced to six months in 
prison and he is now serving this sentence. ‘ 


In sentencing Bronstein, Judge Hough delivered an opinion in which 
he stated that when debtors are honest and submit themselves to their 
creditors, they not only receive kind treatment but every assistance, 
but when a debtor instead of taking such a course fraudulently dis- 
poses of his property he should be summarily punished. Judge 
Hough in part said: 


“There are two reasons advanced in support of the suggestion 
that sentence be suspended in this case, (1) That a plea of guilty 
has been entered, and (2) that the property wrongfully concealed 
from the defendant’s trustee has been surrendered. 

“You have told me, however, Bronstein, that you failed owing 
about $40,000, and that you have for years conducted a business 
wherein your receipts and disbursements annually have been far 
higher than even that considerable figure. Your business, therefore, 
has not been small, and you have belonged to the more important 
class of merchants. 


“The recovery from you of the property you concealed, has only 
been effected after very long and arduous proceedings on the part 
of those who represent your creditors, and the examinations con- 
ducted before the referee with respect to this property are something 
to which the referee has personally called my attention, and the 
shifts and devices resorted to to keep the concealed property you 
have finally surrendered are certainly most discreditable, to use no 
stronger term. The facts are now plain enough; you deliberately 
wronged your creditors, and I fail to see any reason for leniency 
in your case except your plea of guilty, and that always entitles a 
defendant to some consideration. 


“The very fact, however, that you are not of the ignorant class 
in the community renders it necessary to inflict some punishment 
for that kind of commercial crime which so largely goes unpunished 
and which in this community has long seemed to me so unnecessary. 
In my experience I have found creditors kindly ; they recognize the 
difficulty and insecurity of mercantile ventures, and just at present 
I can recollect no instance of a debtor who frankly told his creditors 
of his difficulties, who behaved like an honest man, who did not 
receive, not only sympathy, but actual assistance from those whom 
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he treated with honor. You have not done this but with a knowledge 
of the better ways of business you have resorted to devices finally 
criminal to avoid the application of your property to the payment of 
your just debts. Such a person must receive some punishment, 


and you are sentenced to a term of six months in the county 
penitentiary.” 


Out of the case also there has been pending for decision before Judge 
Hough an application to punish one Mindes for contempt of court for 
false swearing before the referee. Mindes is a brother-in-law of Bron- 
stein and testified that he loaned $900 to Bronstein’s daughter to enable 
her to start a retail business in New York. When pressed to explain 
where he got the money, Mindes finally broke down and admitted that 
the story which he had told was not true and that it was concocted in 
order to protect his niece, the bankrupt’s daughter. 

When asked the next day to sign his testimony, it was evident he had 
conferred meantime with the Bronstein family for he then retracted the 
confession and reiterated the first story claiming that he had loaned the 
money. The referee thereupon wrote a very strong opinion holding the 
witness in contempt of court for false swearing and an application was 
thereupon made before Judge Hough to punish the witness for contempt. 

There have also been proceedings instituted against others of the 
culpable spirits, the chief one being David Landes. He testified that 
the money to purchase the farm came from him, that he had given the 
money to Rose Bronstein, with whom he had contracted an engagement 
to marry, and that she had given the money to her father. Landes, when 
asked where he had kept the money, said that he had given it to his 
sister, Sophie Paul, for safe keeping. Asked where she was, he answered 
that she had resided at No. 234 East 1ooth Street, but had moved to 
Montreal, the same day that he was first subpcenoed. It subsequently 
turned out that there was no Sophie Paul and that the whole story of 
her removal to Montreal was made out of whole cloth, and an application 
was made to punish Landes for contempt on the same theory as Mindes. 
Landes fled the jurisdiction of the court and has not been heard of since. 

The farm in Connecticut was attached and was finally turned over 
to the trustee but only after the expenses of local counsel in Connecticut, 
keeper’s fees, and so forth, and feed for the cattle on the farm, had 
eaten up the entire little equity that there was in the farm. 


“Mr. Fets Hase a Bade Rackamantation.” 


One of our members recently wrote a prosperous German in a 
Wisconsin town for information regarding one of his neighbors who 
wanted to buy some goods. His interesting reply is a strange mixture 
of German, English and typewriter, but has the rare quality of direct- 
ness and simplicity. It reads: 

“In Regard to this Latter will say Mr. Tischhauser issant wirt 
anyting and Mr Fets Hase a Bade Rackamantation at Home he mite 
hase werket it up farley vellin the Strange bet wold avice you to 
trys and make Saltemint” 


“As one lamp lighteth another nor groweth less, so nobleness 
enkindleth nobleness.” 
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COMMERCIAL PAPER AS AN INVESTMENT FOR 
BANK FUNDS. 


The Issuer’s and the Buyer’s Reasonable Viewpoint. 


By J. H. PUELICHER, BEFORE THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
WISCONSIN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


At the recent annual convention of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation much interest was taken in an address by J. H. Puelicher, of the 
Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, a member of the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, dealing chiefly with commerce paper as an invest- 
ment for bank funds. What Mr. Puelicher has to say is of quite as 
much interest to those who make paper as for those who buy it. In 
part Mr. Puelicher said: ; 

It may be more profitable at one time to invest in bonds and at 
another in commercial paper. Bonds are usually low in price when 
commercial paper commands a high rate of interest, and vice versa. 
Therefore, the close student of financial conditions can usually determine 
(1) when best to let his commercial paper run off and put the proceeds 
into bonds, for bonds are sure to go up in price when money is plenty and 
cheap, and (2) when to sell his bonds and invest in commercial paper, 
because bonds go down in price when money is needed by season bor- 
rowers for manufacturing and mercantile purposes, and, therefore, brings 
a better interest return than when invested in fixed securities. 

I stated before that if commercial paper could be purchased with 
the absolute assurance of its being paid at its maturity in all instances, 
it would soon become the favorite form of investment for the surplus 
funds of banks. If, as has happened quite recently in a number of 
cases, purchasers of commercial paper, bought through reputable brokers, 
and spoken of as safe by banks supposedly familiar with the affairs of 
the makers, find themselves the victims of misrepresentations and 
criminal intent to defraud, commercial paper will cease to be a popular 
form of investment for the surplus funds of the banker. It would, 
therefore, seem that others besides the banker are interested in making 
this form of investment secure. It would seem that the borrower in 
the open market who expects to get greater accommodation than the 
capital of the banks with which he deals permits them to grant, would 
be almost as much concerned in the security of this form of investment 
as the banker. Should the banker’s confidence in commercial paper be 
shaken, he would naturally seek investments which would offer him the 
security he seeks and this would result in a great curtailment of 
investments of this kind, which would greatly inconvenience the sea- 
son borrower in the open market. : 

What steps could be suggested to give the banker greater confidence 
in this form of security? This question can be answered more easily 
by following for a moment the manner in which the banker usually 
selects commercial paper, and informs himself in regard thereto. As 
it is admittedly the part of wisdom to scatter investment risks over the 
various forms of investments, so also is it wise to spread commercial 
paper risks as much as possible. It would ordinarily be better to invest 
a hundred thousand dollars in ten pieces of ten thousand each, secured 
by the responsibility of ten makers, than to invest the full amount in 
paper of one name. It would likewise be advisable to scatter the ten 
pieces over ten mercantile enterprises, such as dry goods, boots and shoes, 
groceries, etc., than to put them all into the same line. A stagnation of 
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business in that particular line might prove embarrassing with all the 
loans depending on it. 

It would also be well to scatter risks from a geographical point of 
view. To have had a hundred thousand dollars invested in San 
Francisco during the earthquake and fire might have resulted in greater 
loss than if ninety thousand dollars of the amount had been at that time 
employed elsewhere. Paper made by concerns dealing in staples is 
usually more desirable than the notes of dealers in luxuries. When 
retrenchment becomes expedient, the necessities of life usually suffer 
least, because articles of food and clothing are always needed, and paper 
based on these assets, other things being equal, is correspondingly safe. 

It would also be well (1) to see that the various assets of the maker 
of the paper under consideration are proportionately scattered, as to quick 
and fixed assets; (2) to determine whether the quick assets are in right 
proportions, as to cash, accounts and bills receivable and merchandise, 
and (3) to note that the right proportion of assets and liabilities is 
maintained. 

This information should be found reliably given in the statement 
submitted by the seeker of credit in the open market. Mercantile agency 
reports, opinions of bankers acquainted intimately with the affairs of 
the concern, experiences of merchants selling the company and informa- 
tion given by rival concerns, are all valuable in helping at the arrival of 
a conclusion as to the desirability of the paper offered, but, after all, 
decision is made from the facts learned from the statement. This seems, 
then, the source of information of which bankers must be surest. 

The time is rapidly passing when borrowers in the open market, 
making no statement or giving only a few meagre facts, can hope to 
receive the same consideration from the lender, that those borrowers 
receive, as to rates and the more general acceptability of their paper, 
who makes a comprehensive statement of their affairs. Those borrowers, 
who have been wise enough to go even a step further and have had their 
statements audited by reputable public accountants, have been able, other 
things being equal, to dispose of their paper at better rates than those 
of the former class. Is it right that bankers ask borrowers in the open 
market to have their statements audited, and if so, why not ask the same 
of the customer who comes to the counter? 

The honor of the American merchant is of a high order, and may, 
in most instances, be absolutely relied upon, This is strikingly illustrated 
by the enormous dealings on Boards of Trade, where a spoken. word, not 
evidenced in any manner other than by the confirmation of the person 
in opposite interest, binds transactions frequently running into millions. 
Nevertheless, the banker should not be asked to rely on honor only when 
it is just one of the elements which makes a risk desirable. Honesty 
and business integrity, while prime elements to business success, must 
be accompanied by a sufficient capital, by ability and by experience. 
It is difficult for any man, no matter how honest, to view his own affairs 
impartially, and the banker when purchasing the paper of a man with 
whom he is not acquainted and about whose affairs his only sources of 
knowledge are of a secondary nature, ought to have the assurance that 
the chief means of information, the statement, is correct. 


The banker is in precisely the same position to-day regarding the 
paper offered by brokers that he was in formerly respecting the paper 
offered by his regular borrowing customers. At that time he frequently 
hesitated about asking for a statement, while in the short period of 15 
or 20 years he has made this an acknowledged custom. To-day he has 
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the same hesitation about insisting on an audited statement from the 
seeker of funds in the open market. 

To-day the commercial paper broker offers two kinds of paper, one 
commanding a higher, the other a lesser rate, differently based than the 
paper of a few years ago. Instead of being asked to choose between a 
paper sold on the general reputation of the maker and that accompanied 
by the maker’s statement, as viewed by himself, choice is now to be had 
between paper with audited, against that with unaudited statements. By 
courageously refusing to buy the paper of concerns who wished him to 
buy on general reputation only, and by not being tempted by a slightly 
higher rate, the banker has practically made it impossible for brokers 
to sell this class of paper. By giving preference to that paper which 
comes with a regularly audited statement, he will introduce more 
generally the necessity of audited statements by those wishing to borrow 
in the open market. If preference is given such paper, the demand 
thus created will reduce the rate of interest it brings, and if the banker 
will prefer the safety insured by the correctness of an audited statement 
to higher rate of interest, his object will soon be accomplished. 

Then there is a further consideration that should influence all 
borrowers in the open market, and in this.group I should place (1) 
banks who in the form of deposits borrow the public’s money, (2) rail- 
roads, municipalities and industrial concerns, who in the form of bonds 
borrow the public’s money, and (3) makers of commercial paper, who 
in the form of notes borrow through bankers the public’s money. 

These borrowers should take every occasion reasonably to satisfy 
the public that loaning to them is safe. Banks have complied with this 
condition more than have the borrowers in the two other classes. They 
furnish the public with information regarding their affairs at the 
request of the agents of the public, the Comptroller of the Currency 
being the agent for those who have deposits in national banks and the 
State Bank Examiner representing depositors in state banks. In addi- 
tion to examinations by the public examiners, auditors employed by the 
bank and public accountants, called in annually, it is becoming the 
practice of banks who are associated for clearing purposes to employ 
what are known as Clearing House Examiners, who make examinations 
of every bank which is a member of the Clearing House, to assure all 
its members that the banks of this group are in good condition and may 
be safely dealt with. 


An Example which Should Encourage the Young Men of America. 
(From the Troy Times.) 

“An encouraging instance of the possibilities that still are open 
to persevering industry and fidelity is the promotion of James G. Cannon 
to be president of the Fourth National Bank of New York, to succeed 
the late J. Edward Simmons. Mr. Cannon at eighteen years of age 
became messenger in the Fifth Avenue Bank of New York. He did 
his work well and passed successfully through the grades of clerical 
work and tellers’ positions until he became cashier. His next step was 
to the vice-presidency of the Fourth National Bank, and now he occupies 
the important position of president, which he honors by a reputation 
already acquired of capacity and of familiarity with financial problems. 
In these days of attempts to become suddenly rich or famous by 
speculation and various departures from devotion to duty, the example of 
Mr. Cannon may well be held up as one that youth should emulate. 
The “joy rides” of business are like those taken in automobiles; they 
may be exhilarating for a time, but the end is often destruction. The 
cautious, vigilant and steadfast traveler has the safer and usually the 
happier journey.” 737 
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Your presence at your local association meetings regularly during 
the coming year will give the officers, on whom you have laid heavy 
duties, added courage to carry the association to high success. Don’t 
seek to find excuses, but seek to escape from them. 


Some Facts Regarding Credit Exchange Bureaus Brought Together 
by the Cleveland Association. 


The committee of the Cleveland association which has been making 
a study of systems of exchanging credit information with the purpose 
in view of establishing a local exchange bureau, has assembled some infor- 
mation with reference to the operation of these bureaus in other cities 
that throws a great deal of light upon them. The questions are all of the 
most practical sort. Nobody can doubt the importance of the general 
extension of credit exchange bureaus after reading this summary. The 


questions as put to the various bureaus and replies condensed are as 
follows: 


Question 1. How long has your bureau been in operation? 

According to the replies to this inquiry, Denver has the pioneer credit 
bureau, having operated such a department for the past ten years. 
Taking the replies as a whole, the average is five years. 

Question 2. Do you consider your bureau a success? 

‘10 this question all answers were in the affirmative with numerous 
forceful expressions to the effect that these bureaus are a most valuable 
source of credit information. They are convincing because based on an 
average of five years’ experience. 

Question 3. State briefly methods or principles of operation? 

With one exception, all bureaus which replied are operated on the 
plan of ledger experience with which as credit men all are more or less 
familiar. 


Question 4. What was the approximate cost of establishing the 
bureau ? 

The highest amount reported was $2,000; the lowest, the mere 
expense of cards and cabinets; average, $420. 

Question 5. Approximate cost of maintaining per year? 

The highest figure was $3,000; lowest, $250; average, $1,100. 

Question 6. How many clerks required? 

The average number required was two and one-half (2%). 

Question 7. What percentage of members are benefited ? 

Highest, 100%; lowest, 10%. average, 68%. It may be said in 
connection with this item that with some of the associations the bureau 
is operated more or less independently, in that those members only who 
share in the expense are entitled to the benefits of this department. 

Question 8. Do your own members or those of sister organizations 
derive the greater benefit from your bureau? 

With two exceptions the bureaus reported that their local members 
derived more good than the members of the associations of other cities. 

Question 9. Would your members be benefited by a Cleveland 
bureau? 

To this six replied, “no;” two reported, “doubtful,” and nine, “yes.” 

Question 10. Would you advise Cleveland to organize a bureau? 

Having heard the results of the first nine questions the reply to the 
tenth is evident—all advising to organize, using most emphatic terms, 
such as “decidedly ;” “by all means;”’ “most unhesitatingly,” etc. 
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UNIFORM FOREIGN CORPORATION LAWS. 
What They Are and What They Should Be. 


A Paper Reap BEFORE THE COMMERCIAL LAW LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
By FRANKLIN A, WAGNER OF THE NEw York Bar. 


(Reprinted from the New York Law Journal.) 


The growth of new and diverse legislation in the various states has 
become a positive burden to all who are called upon to acquire a com- 
parative knowledge of the statutes. 

The introduction of bills, often for “home consumption” only, has 
surfeited our legislatures, and unless protected by a self reliant governor 
who has the courage to wield his veto powers, the result of each legis- 
lative session is the addition of one or two volumes of session laws 
to the lawyer’s library. 

Multiply this output by forty-six times the number of legislative 
sessions that have been held since the last official compilation of statutes 
in each state and add over 2,000 decisions of the higher courts in the 
last dozen years, and you have a fair idea of the work involved in attempt- 
ing to interpret and comply with the laws of all the states on the single 
subject of “foreign corporations.” 

The growing importance of corporation law to the commercial 
lawyer challenges his attention to the subject, and the foreign corpora- 
tions law is the phase of corporation law with which he is most often 
called upon to deal. Its practice is most profitable, owing to the immense 
amount of litigation and capital involved. The corporate form is the 
modern way of doing business; indeed, without it, co-operation on a 
large scale would be impossible. 

A competent authority has computed that over go per cent. of the 
industries of the United States are controlled by corporations. In 1800 
there was one corporation to every 2,500 people. In 1909 there is one 
to each 180 people. To-day there are probably 500,000 corporations 
doing business in the United States. 

In the first six months of 1909, 4,611 new companies were incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of New York alone. This was a 
gain of nearly 1,000 corporations over the first six months of 1908. 
Many of these companies will do business in two or more states, a fact 
which serves to accentuate the importance of the foreign corporation 
laws. 

Congress has exercised the power to create corporations for certain 
purposes, but such power is limited by the constitution Whether Con- 
gress may lawfully create merely industrial corporations by virtue of its 
constitutional authority to regulate interstate and foreign commerce, is 
a mooted question. Certainly the framers of the constitution never con- 
templated such an interpretation of the so-called “commerce clause.” 
Down to the present time the state has been regarded as the proper body 
to charter and regulate business corporations. 

We cannot disregard the tendency of the times, however, toward 
centralization. The new federal corporation tax, which is frankly a 
regulating measure masquerading under the guise of a revenue pro- 
ducing act, is the entering wedge. “A national law authorizing the 
formation of corporations to carry on interstate business,” said Attorney- 
General Wickersham in a recent address, “seems to be the inevitable 
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result of economic conditions. * * * Such a law will logically follow 
the tariff tax on corporations.” 

With the corporation taxing power safely lodged in the federal 
government, and a national incorporating act in force for corporations 
doing an interstate business, it is only a step to the complete national 
control of all corporations. Thus the problem of the foreign corpora- 
tion would be merged in the greater one. 

Such a step will logically and inevitably follow unless the states 
adopt fairer and more uniform regulations. The attitude of the federal 
government has been largely brought about by the errors of omission 
and commission of the states themselves: Their foreign corporation 
laws are of a heterogenous type—no two are alike; in some of the 
states they are so loose that their own citizens are not protected, in others 
they are so drastic that in the interests of commerce they are intelligently 
unenforced. These statutes give rise to a multiplicity of technical litiga- 
tion, and the decisions in one state are of little value as precedents in 
the others. The corporations themselves would be the first to welcome 
such a change. 

The only escape from federal regulation, in this decade or the next, 
will be the getting together of the state legislatures on a broad uniform 
law regulating the status and conduct of all corporations doing business 

It is settled by abundant authority that the domicile of a corporation 
is the legal jurisdiction of its origin. It cannot migrate, and the only 
status it acquires in another state is by the law of comity, or express 
statutory provisions. ' 

Common law remedies are inadequate. A curious fallacy has 
marked the attitude of the common law courts toward foreign corpora- 
tions. In England, as early as 1720, it was held that a foreign corpora- 
tion could bring suit in its courts, but could not be sued. As late as 
1819 the New York Court of Chancery held that a foreign corporation 
could not be sued in the New York courts. Massachusetts followed this 
decision in 1834, and England upheld it as late as 1872. These decisions 
were based on the common law rule that process against a foreign cor- 
poration must be served on the head office. A state court could not by 
any method acquire jurisdiction to render a personal judgment against 
a foreign corporation. Such a conclusion was reached by a too close 
adherence to the fiction of artificiality and the middle age idea of the 
non-migratory character of a corporation. 

This strange perversion of justice, which prevented a creditor from 
bringing suit in his home state against a foreign corporation, was the 
earliest condition to be remedied by statute. This was accomplished by 
a provision requiring a foreign corporation to appoint an agent within 
the state authorized to accept service of process. Such a provision has 
now been adopted in every state. 

Statutory regulations of the business of foreign corporations are 
directed, generally speaking, to securing the rights of domestic creditors, 
stockholders or others dealing with such corporations. There is no 
reason why foreign corporations should enjoy any greater privileges 
or immunities than those accorded to domestic corporations organized 
for similar purposes. It would seem, therefore, perfectly proper for the 
state to regulate foreign corporations in the matters of: 


(1) Admission, 
(2) Taxation, 
(3) Service of process, 
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(4) State supervision to secure solvency or publicity as to con- 
dition, and 

(5) State regulation for the protection of local creditors. 

But such regulation should be fair and impartial, and the penalties 
for non-compliance should not be out of all proportion to the offense 
committed. 

It is a common statutory provision in many of the states that foreign 
corporations shall be subject to all the liabilities, restrictions and duties 
imposed upon domestic corporations of like character, and shall have no 
other or greater powers. Once admitted a foreign corporation is entitled 
o “the equal protection of the laws,” and to as favorable treatment as a 
domestic corporation. 

One of the most difficult points to be decided is what is meant by 
“doing business” from the wording of the statutes. This question has 
been the subject of much judicial interpretation of no very enlightening 
nature. Speaking generally, a corporation is within the statute when it 
continuously conducts and concludes a series of transactions constituting 
a substantial portion of its regular business within the state. In most 
states a single transaction or occasional business transactions are not suf- 
ficient to require a certificate of authority. The mere employment of 
traveling agents to take orders, which are approved and filled at the home 
office, by weight of authority does not come within the purview of the 
statute, since the contracts are made outside the state. 

On the other hand, the Supreme Court of Michigan has recently held 
that the installation of a new elevator and the repair of an old one was 
doing business within the state. If the Michigan decision is followed 
every corporation engaged in the sale and erection of machinery over 
the country would have to go to the trouble and expense of taking out 
a license in every state where it has made or may make a sale. This 
would inflict a most serious hardship on manufacturers of machin 
a hardship which is not required for the protection of the ci of 
the state where the machinery is erected. 

Anti-trust acts within the last few years have been passed in many 
of the western and southwestern states. These acts are often loosely 
drawn, and the courts have not always upheld them as applied to foreign 
corporations. In Illinois, Texas, Missouri and some other states foreign 
corporations violating these acts may be heavily fined and prohibited from 
doing business in the states. 

The statutory requirements for obtaining permission for a foreign 
corporation to do business vary greatly in the different states, and might 
well be one of the features upon which uniformity should and could easily 
be secured. In some states, as in New York, a verified statement is 
required, accompanied by a sworn copy of the certificate of incorporation. 
In other states, as in Illinois, the sworn statement must be accompanied 
by a certified copy of the certificate of incorporation. In Idaho a foreign 
corporation must file a certified copy of its certificate both with the 
Secretary of State and the recorder of the county where the corporation 
is doing business before it can maintain an action to enforce any contract 
entered into by it while thus in default. Some states do not require a 
statement of the amount of property owned by the corporation or the 
amount of capital proposed to be invested in the state, while others, as 
* Illinois and Ohio, require a statement of the amount and nature of the 
property owned by the corporation, wherever situated, and the corporation 
to be employed within the state. 

There is no uniformity in the matter of license or admission fees. 
This tax theoretically corresponds to the organization tax required of 
domestic corporations, but owing to its higher rate in some states, foreign 
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corporations are placed at a decided disadvantage. This is true in New 
York where the rate is two and one-half times the organization tax on 
domestic corporations. 

On the basis of $500,000 capital employed by a foreign corporation 
within the state, this tax varies from nothing in New Jersey, to $10 in 
Maine, $50 in Delaware, $100 in Virginia, $200 in Massachusetts, $500 
in Missouri, $545 in Illinois and Texas, $625 in New York, and $1,666.66 
in Pennsylvania. 

The annual tax, that is, the franchise tax or tax for the privilege of 
doing business as a corporation, also varies greatly in the different states. 
In some states it-is imposed upon the entire authorized capital stock, 
wherever situated, as in Arkansas, California and Colorado, while in 
others it is on the amount of capital employed within the state, as in 
Alabama, Ohio and New York. In Virginia there is no annual tax on 
foreign corporations, while domestic corporations are taxed. In many 
states there is no annual franchise tax on either domestic or foreign cor- 
porations. In New Jersey the tax is retaliatory, that is, by the statutes 
the same tax is imposed on a foreign corporation doing business in New 
Jersey as a New Jersey corporation would be reqiured to pay in the state 
where the foreign corporation is domiciled, but this feature of the tax 
law has never been enforced, and foreign corporations escape. 

Foreign corporations are frequently required to stipulate, as a con- 
dition precedent t6 obtaining a license, not to sue in or remove any suit 
to a federal court, on the ground of diversity of citizenship, local preju- 
dice or other basis of federal jurisdiction. ‘A state can exclude a foreign 
corporation for removing a case to the federal courts, and such a statute 
is constitutional. It cannot, of course, prevent removal. 

In a recent case in Kentucky it was held that the insurance commis- 
sioner under a statute which made it his duty to revoke the authority of 
an ifisurance company to do business in the state if it removed a cause to 
the” Boral court could not be enjoined from revoking the license. 

This statute has also been upheld in the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Security Mutual Life Ins. Co. vs. Prewitt, recently 
quoted by Attorney-General Wickersham, to show the unlimited extent 
of the power of the states recognized by the Supreme Court. 

Such a provision should find no place in the statutes of any state and 
a uniform foreign corporation law, permitting the removal of certain 
causes to the federal courts, would do much to settle this controversy. 

The penalties imposed upon foreign corporations for failure to 
qualify should be the subject of uniform legislation. Many state statutes 
are explicit as to the results of non-compliance, and a strict construction 
of these statutes leaves little for judicial decision. Thus in Oregon it was 
recently held that a foreign corporation neglecting to comply could not 
recover on a contract made within the state. In Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Texas and Wisconsin contracts made in the state by a foreign corporation 
that has failed to qualify are absolutely void. In New York contracts 
made in the state are unenforcible in the state courts, whether sued upon 
by the corporation, by its assignee or by those claiming under either. In 
Massachusetts such contracts are not invalid, but no recovery can be had; 
in New Jersey no action can be maintained; in Virginia a fine is imposed. 

Many statutes, however, are silent as to the result of non-compliance, . 
and as to what rights a guilty foreign corporation may assert the author- 
ities appear to be irreconcilable. Such a case resolves itself into the asser- 
tion of corporate privileges by a group of individuals without legal sanc- 
tion; in other words, the question is one of unauthorized corporate action, 
analogous to the unauthorized action of domestic de facto corporations. 
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Under such conditions, in Kansas a foreign corporation is not refused 
relief for an invasion of its property rights ; in North Dakota a party who 
had received the benefits of a contract with a foreign corporation was 
denied the right to attack collaterally its non-compliance; but as a drastic 
check upon total disregard of the law, in New Jersey full liability was 
imposed on the associates to the extent of holding them liable as partners, 
and the corporation was not recognized. 

In some states, in addition to the usual penalties, fines are imposed 
ranging from $100 to $10,000, and the agent may be guilty of a misde- 
meanor. 

When a corporation has strictly complied with the statutes of another 
state it should be permitted to enjoy all the privileges and immunities of 
a domestic corporation. This is not true in several of the states. 

In New York an attachment may issue against the property.of a 
foreign corporation within the state (as was held in Robertson vs. Ongley 
Elec. Co., 82 Hun., 585, 588), “however solvent it may be, and however 
great its ability to pay all claims against it on demand. It is not within 
its power to prevent a creditor or a fictitious claimant even from obtaining 
an attachment.” Neither can a foreign corporation in New York obtain 
a liquor license. 

In Pennsylvania a foreign corporation may be made a garnishee in 
an execution attachment, and it is also liable to foreign attachment. With 
certain exceptions it cannot own land in fee simple. 

In Alabama, New York and many other states, when an attachment 
is sued out in favor of a foreign corroration, security for costs of the 
suit must be given. Process of attachment may issue in Alabama against 
any foreign corporation having property in the state. 

In New Jersey foreign corporations which have obtained authority 
are not subject to attachment merely because they are foreign corpora- 
tions, but if they are not qualified they are subject to attachment at all 
times. The New Jersey rule would.seem to be the fair one. 

The problem of the foreign corporation has given no little trouble 
to the legislatures and the courts of the various states. The growth of 
commerce and the increasing number of corporations that are carrying 
on business in two or more states has compelled the states, one by one, 
to pass statutes regulating such corporations. Maine and Oklahoma are 
the latest states to adopt foreign corporation laws. 

Unquestionably much hardship has been inflicted on foreign corpora- 
tions when, through ignorance of the local laws, or through failure to 
understand their drastic scope, they have entered into contracts which, 
because of these statutes, they were unable to enforce. In some states 
the statutes are too lenient; in others too severe. In few states have 
they been comprehensively worked out adequately to meet present day 
needs. A uniform law would confer a lasting benefit both upon the 
states and the corporations. Such a law should embody the following 


features : 
1. Define what is “doing business.” 
2. Provide a simple procedure for qualification. 


_ 3-. Name the Secretary of State the agent upon whom process may 
be served. 


4. Abolish the license fee, excise or bonus tax. 
5. Tax foreign corporations on the amount invested in the state on 
the same basis and at the same rate as domestic corporations. 
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6. Require an annual report of condition, including a statement of 
assets and liabilities, naming the officers and directors of the company, 
and its officers and agents located in the state. 


7. Affirmatively grant the privilege to use the federal courts in 
proper causes. 


8. Remove drastic penalties and substitute reasonable fines. 


9. Abolish attachment on the mere ground that it is a foreign cor- 
poration. 


10. Jn all other respects place forcign corporations on a par with 
domestic corporations. ; 


The times are auspicious to work out and carry through such a law,’ 
for the subject of “Uniform Legislation” is in the air all over the country, 
foreshadowing an era of permanent legislative reform. I am sanguine 
that the benefits resulting from the adoption of a uniform law affecting 
foreign corporations throughout the United States would be of far reach- 
ing importance not only to the commercial lawyer, but to the cause of 
good government and commercial prosperity. " 


Where a Hasty Filing of a Bankruptcy Petition Resulted in Heavy 
Losses to Creditors. 


Secretary George Q. McGown, of the Fort Worth association, 
writes of a bankruptcy case just closed in his city which presents 
several important features each with its lessons. The case is that of 
Bradford Bros. Company, retail dry goods merchants, who became 
financially embarrassed in December, 1909. 

A meeting of their creditors was held in Chicago. At this meeting 
it developed that liabilities aggregated about $90,000. The debtors 
insisted that they were not insolvent and if granted extensions would 
be able to pay out one hundred cénts on the dollar. An agreement 
was reached by the terms of which debtors were to make stated pay- 
ments on claims against them, the first payment of Io per cent. being 
due about January 15th. The concern had arranged for a line of 
credit and putting on special sales to expedite and carry out the 
terms of the agreement, when a firm of attorneys in Dallas filed an 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Under the Chicago agreement the proceeds of the sale from the 
date of the creditors’ meeting were to be deposited witht debtors’ bank 
as a special fund and to be used only in payment of the actual expense 
of conducting the business and the distribution to the creditors. At 
the time the involuntary petition in bankruptcy was filed on January 
7th, the debtors’ bank seized the amount of money in this special 
fund $3,600 and credited it to the notes of debtors to the bank. A 
passive receiver was appointed by agreement between debtors and 
the petitioning creditors, the receiver to act as cashier in the further 
conduct of the business during the special sale. Later an inventory 
was taken and the debtors were adjudicated bankrupts by default. 
The assets of the estate were converted into cash and a distribution 
to the creditors of 15 per cent. was made. 

The attorneys for the petitioning creditors filed an application 
with the referee for attorney’s fees of $3,500. On a hearing, the 
referee allowed the attorneys a fee of $2,500, being about I0 per cent. 
of the amount realized in cash out of the assets of the estate by the 
trustee, the total cash assets being $23,800. An additional attorney’s 
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fee of $400 was allowed for the attorneys for the bankrupt. To these 
allowances the Fort Worth association took exception and had all of 
the evidence and the orders sent up to Judge Meek of the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of Texas on review and after 
hearing the argument Judge Meek reduced the fee allowed the peti- 
tioning creditors attorneys’ to $1,000 and the fee allowed the 
attorneys for the bankrupt to $250, making total reduction of 
$1,650. After this reduction is made the estate will probably pay an 
additional distribution of about 7 per cent. making a total distribu- 
tion of about 22 per cent. 

This bankruptcy case has its morals. The extravagant exorbitant 
fees allowed attorneys for filing a petition is often so enticing that the 
attorney loses sight of the interest of his clients and creditors and 
rushes the estate into the bankrupt court irrespective of the rights 
of others or the good of the estate. If the bankruptcy petition in this 
case had been delayed one week the creditors would have received 
10 per cent. and with judicious management on the part of the debtors 
the estate would have paid not less than fifty cents on the dollar. 

It is generally conceded that as a rule the fees allowed attorneys 
for petitioning creditors in bankruptcy cases are out of proportion to 
fees paid attorneys in ordinary law practice and especially where the 
fee is allowed in cases where there is no contest, no controversies and no 
adverse claimants to the estate. In the Bradford Bros. Company case 
there was no litigation, no controversy. The only disputed question 
in the case was that of the attorneys’ fees. As an apology for the 
demand for so large a fee, one of the attorney’s for the petitioning 
creditors suggested to the court that the bankrupts had threatened 
the attorney with prosecution for false swearing in the affidavit to 
the petition. The court responded that this was not an item to be 
paid for by the creditors, but that the attorney should feel relieved 
that he was not prosecuted. 

The bankruptcy law offers creditors of insolvent estates an oppor- 
tunity for investigation and adjudication of estates that is not offered 
through any other legal source. The neglect by the creditors to take 
advantage of opportunities offered by the bankruptcy law has in a 
great many instances brought the bankrupt law itself into disrepute, 
while in fact it is not the law, but the neglect of its use by creditors 
that should be complained of. 


“Bee just a litel pashent with me.” 


A gem deserving a prominent place in the Credit Man’s Scrap Book 
has just been received: 


“Desember 16 09 


“Cleveland Ohio 
————. Co 


“Dear sir mam very sorry that Your Bill has bin neglected but was 
no falt of mine Have bin away from my bisnes for 8weeks on count 
of sevear Sicknes of my wife witch endid in her death and my cectary 
went cruci And bills that should have bin paid was neglected so iff you 
will Bee just litel pashent with me will take your bill up before Long 


Yoers E WILLIAMS” 
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USE OF TRADE REPORTS PREVENTS LOSSES. 


By I. V. SHANNON, MANAGER REPORTING DEPARTMENT OF NEW OR- 
LEANS CREDIT MEN’s ASSOCIATION. 


One of our most successful credit men, as is evidenced by the fact 
that the name of his house seldom appears among the list of creditors of 
bankrupts, attributes his success largely to the frequent use of trade re- 
ports in keeping himself posted as to those to whom his firm is selling. 
All applicants for credit are thoroughly looked up before the account is 
opened, to ascertain the number of those from whom they are buying, as 
well as their manner of paying. Afterwards, whenever the purchases of 
any customer show a material increase, resort is made to the trade report’ 
to find out if others are having a similar experience, and to ascertain 
also if he is buying much in new channels. The same method is pursued 
with those who become slow in their settlements. 

This credit man fully realizes that his firm is in business to sell all 
of those who will pay for what they buy, but that he is employed to 
prevent them from selling those who in the near future may not do so. 
To that end, whenever any doubt as to the desirability of an account 
arises from information received, experience, intuition or otherwise, con- 
stant and frequent revision, sometimes even monthly, is made and the 
doubtful ones speedily eliminated. 

Our reports, he says, have become an important factor with him, 
not only for the information contained in them but also because the 
inquirer knows from whom the opinions are obtained and what, if any, 
are given by references. 

If all our members pursued similar methods they would keep better 
posted as to their customers’ doings and be in a position to eliminate 
quickly the doubtful ones, thereby materially reducing their losses. 





The Credit Department Methods Committee has issued a 
small ticket or label reading as follows: 


DISCOUNT FOR CASH is a Premium for 
PROMPT PAYMENT within the time and upon 
the terms as agreed, and when NOT EARNED 
should not be claimed. 


Please add to your next remittance $ 
ISSUED AT THE INSTANCE OF 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 





The back of these tickets is gummed so that members 
may attach them to receipts or letters. The tickets are put 
up in packages of 500—price being $1.00 a paatags. No order 
for less than 500 can be accepted. 

Every merchant suffers more or less from the abuse of 
the discount privilege. Education will do a great deal to 
diminish the evil. After a man has received a few of these 
notices especially if they come from more than one source, 
he will begin to take notice. 

Send to the Association office, 41 Park Row, New York, 
N. Y., for samples. 
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HOW LARGE BANKS SAFEGUARD THEIR LOANS. 


By Frank M. Huston, FINANCIAL Epiror OF THE CHICAGO 
EVENING Post. 


In an article published in these columns some months ago, attention 
was called to the menace to banks growing out of the tendency on the 
part of officials of corporations to secure extensions of credit on state- 
ments which afterward proved to be false, and this has led to some 
indiscriminate criticism of the larger banks which buy and distribute 
commercial paper to the interior banks. It has been claimed by those 
not familiar with the methods used by the larger banks that more care 
should be used to protect their customers. 

The trouble in handling commercial paper, which by the way should 
be one of the most desirable forms of bank paper, because it is the true 
basis of sound banking and represents circulating capital, is not unlike 
that which confronts the bond buyer and the man who handles collaterals 
in the form of stocks, the time comes when brokers come into competition 
with the reserve city bank and make it possible for the corporation to 
over-extend his line of credits. The banks are unable excepting from the 
statement of the manager or official of the corporation, or commercial 
concern seeking credit to tell exactly how much credit has been extended. 

It is to prevent this condition of affairs, leaving a loop hole for 
chicanery, that the independent audit of these concerns seeking large 
extensions of credit through more than one medium is urged. It was 
the absence of an independent audit that made it possible for the A. 
Booth Company of Chicago to get extensions of credit on statements, 
afterward found, according to the creditor banks, to show less by a 
large amount than the actual liabilities. 

Such developments as this have caused the interior banks to shy at 
commercial paper and while it is unfortunate that such a condition could 
arise is it not traceable to the system of not insisting unon independent 
audits rather than to the individual banks? In order that the interior 
banker may understand just what steps are taken to protect him and 
his bank as well as the large central reserve citv institution, in making 
loans either on commercial paper or on collateral, it may be well to go 
into the methods and system of the credit department of a large banking 
institution. 

In nearly all of the larger banks in Chicago and New York a 
thoroughly organized system of credits is maintained as an indispensable 
safeguard and a part of this system is a carefully managed credit. depart- 
ment in charge of a competent credit man. This has been the outgrowth 
of the demands created during the last ten years bv the rapid growth 
of commerce and industry. Business houses have found such depart- 
ments essential to their protection and while two decades ago Dun and 
Bradstreet were relied upon almost entirely they are to-day only aids 
in the system, each mercantile concern, selling to widely distributed cus- 
tomers, maintaining its.own credit department. 

For a long period the bankers were slow in taking up this subject 
and this is the reason why so many banks have no credit devartments 
and also why the interior bank knows nothing of the care with which 
some of their Chicago and New York correspondents select commercial 
paper for them. In the old days the cashier, or president in some 
instances, of the bank was the credit man and his memory was the file. 
That time is fast passing even for the country institution. 

Had the large majority of the banks of the country been equipped 
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with credit departments, is it not possible that the severity of the panic 
of 1893 and 1907 would have been lessened? Let us see what the real 
function of a credit department of a bank really is and how it differs 
from the credit department in other lines of business. Briefly stated by 
one of the leading bank credit men of this city the chief functions of a 
credit department are as follows: 

The studious and judicious collection of facts having bearing on the 
character, habits, antecedents and business methods of your customers; 

The classification of this data in chronological order, and, finally, 
their systematic preservation for reference and comparison. 

This, in substance, is the work which is prescribed for a credit depart- 
ment. But in it is involved a careful system. A well arranged file should 
disclose at a glance an insight into the career of every customer. Agency 
reports may well serve as a foundation, as it were, but their value as a 
credit guide merely exists in their outline of generalities. The historical 
data of these reports is invaluable, and in a general way they give infor- 
mation about a customer’s success and standing in the trade. At all 
times, however, it must be borne in mind, that these agency reports are 
but the work of man; that their authors are not always men of deep 
business understanding, and that the general substance of these reports 
is oftentimes influenced by the suavity and persuasiveness of the very 
subject of their inquiry. Upon closer investigation reports are frequently 
found to contain inaccurate statements and unintentional misrepresenta- 
tion of facts. Reporters, unless they are well known, are not always 
treated with the greatest freedom and confidence, and sometimes lack 
that power of discernment which would discover the misleading ten- 
dencies of information given, apparently, in good faith. 

While, on the whole, agency service has reached a high degree of 
efficiency, and through its marvelous enterprise has done much to build 
up our gigantic business fabric, yet, in point of absolute truthfulness and 
critical analysis, there is still great room for improvement. It, therefore, 
behooves banks to put out their own feelers when confronted with the 
task of granting or denying a request for discounts. 

There is no need of calling attention to the facilities open to banks 
for securing information. They are many, and their proper use can 
result in a multitude of benefits. If, for instance, a clothing manu- 
facturer wishes to become the client of a bank in consideration of a 
certain line of discount accommodations, the credit man will probably 
set out to interview his friendly customers in the same line of business 
who will cheerfully give the benefit of their advice and experience, pro- 
vided that the person who asks for the information possesses. a gentle- 
manly, discreet and dignified bearing. which is essential in order to 
inspire and win confidence. A careful record of such information, 
usually called “trade information” is of course, kept. 

But the credit man goes further. He next rroceeds to the bank 
where the applicant for credit is at present or has in the past been 
keeping his account. Quite likely the credit man will not find the 
unreserved frankness and willingness to impart information which made 
the visit to the merchant, so pleasant and satisfactory. The bank official 
approached may feel that a rival bank is not entitled to a confidential 
statement. He may be most affable and willing to discuss with you any 
and all questions from the “descent of man” to the free “coinage of 
silver,” but, will not talk to you about his customers. This good gentle- 
man sees an account slipping away from him and in his suspicion he will 
impart no information unless the credit man happens to inquire about a 
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customer who has become somewhat irksome, and whose indebtedness to 
the bank seems impossible of liquidation. In that event he will talk, but 
probably because he hopes to unload an undesirable customer and sees an 
opportunity for collecting a slow asset. 

The thoughtful and well trained banker, however, will never with- 
hold advice or information when applied to by a competitive bank, for he 
realizes that the safety of the modern business structure rests largely 
upon the security of credit transactions, and how can he hope to be 
benefited by the experience of others if he declines to fulfill his share of 
the obligation in this reciprocal information service? 

The most important link in the chain of information is the financial 
statement of the customer. Upon this showing the banker’s judgment 
is largely built. The first question which suggests itself in this connec- 
tion is whether or not the figures are a truthful representation of existing 
conditions. The answer to this question is to be found in the customer’s 
reputation for honesty, integrity and fair dealing. The highest function 
of the credit department consists in the gathering of such information as 
will enable one to judge as to the accuracy or inaccuracy of such state- 
ment, 

Now as to the statement itself. It is supposed to be an itemized 
exhibit of resources and liabilities, and is usually composed of the fol- 
lowing :— 

Cash on hand and in bank; bills and accounts receivable; merchan- 
dise (finished and unfinished) ; real estate, machinery, stocks and bonds, 
etc.; bills and accounts payable; liens and mortgages on real estate; due 
relatives and employees ; and a few kindred items. 

Now, the credit man’s task is to analyze this statement and to scale 
down the items incorporated therein to a value that could possibly be 
realized if the assets had to be thrown on the market on short notice. 

In this task the difficulties of a bank credit man are fully brought to 
a climax, and show wherein his work differentiates from the work of a 
credit man in the other branches of commerce and industry. A hard- 
ware man is seldom, if ever, called to pass on the statement of a business 
enterprise different from his own, and by his intimate knowledge of the 
market conditions and trade peculiarities is in a position to estimate the 
net result of a statement with a considerable degree of accuracy. Not so 
with the bank credit man. Bank statements are the fewest submitted to 
his scrutiny, and all the others are foreign to his line of business. The 
bank being the focus, the heart of all business enterprise, it is imperative 
that those who conduct directly or indirectly its affairs should have the 
widest possible knowledge of business affairs in general, and right here is 
an illustration of the possibilities of an organization like the credit depart- 
ment and the great field open to its exploitation. 

_ When a banker meets a merchant, the banker should be able to 
speak with authority and be competent enough to point to the wavering 
merchant the way of safety, for the merchant will consult his banker in 
matters of law and his physician in matters of health. 

It, therefore, becomes incumbent upon the bank credit man to 
acquaint himself with trade conditions and become accustomed to the 
broader views of commercial outlook which the merchant takes. Exact- 
ing work within the narrow confines of an office has a tendency to curtail 
one’s range of vision and will be a bar to larger opportunities if one falls 
a victim to its influences. It is advisable for the banker, and especially 
the credit man of the bank, to mix freely with business men. His contact 
with them will be full of useful instruction and a source of pleasure. 

A bank’s credit department, to be effective, must be a live, active 
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institution, and its services must be employed when an opportunity for 
its usefulness arrives. There are some banking institutions which main- 

tain credit departments that are never made use of until after a loan has 

found its way into the liability ledger; then the credit department is 

expected to go in search of all possible information and conduct, as it 

were, a sort of post-mortem examination. Such a credit department is, 

to say the least, a travesty on an earnest desire to conduct business on an 

intelligent plan. 

Returning to the statement, its proper analysis and discernment is 
of the greatest importance. Judgment must decide whether the items 
contained therein and their co-relation to one another are in rightful 
proportions. 

When considering the item, bills receivable, for instance, the ques- 
tion arises whether all these bills are really live and truly collectible bills, 
and whether their proportion to the general dimensions of the statement 
do not indicate that some or many of these bills receivable are “past due 
claims,” notes taken shortly before an account became outlawed as a 
matter of last resort, and are those bills not now used for “padding out” 
an otherwise lean statement. 

It is also necessary to determine whether the merchandise account 
is within reasonable bounds, as it would be an easy matter for an unscrup- 
ulous merchant to list goods held over from former seasons at full value 
with the intent of making a handsome showing and deceiving his banker. 

As quick assets form the basis of commercial credit to a large 
extent, it is necessary that all care be concentrated upon arriving at a 
fairly accurate estimate of the intrinsic value of the items properly coming 
under the head of quick assets, such as “cash,” “bills,” “accounts receiv- 
able” and “merchandise.” 

In recent years the development of the note brokerage business has 
introduced a new element into banking and has added to its difficulties 
and complexities. The fundamental difference between brokers’ paper 
and customers’ paper is that, in the latter case, the bank deals with prin- 
cipals whom the banker knows personally and whose affairs and history 
are matters of record, while in the former case the bank is forced to deal 
with an abstract proposition, pure and simple. 

The broker furnishes the bank with a statement of his client’s finan- 
cial affairs. If the name is unknown, seven or ten days’ option within 
which to make an investigation of the firm or corporation whose paper is 
offered for sale, is or may be taken. Since brokers’ paper usually hails 
from other cities, it is necessary to conduct investigations chiefly by mail. 
‘ Letters of inquiry are sent to a number of banks in the town where the 
maker of the paper is located, as well as to bankers in great commercial 
and industrial centers where the paper is likely to be placed on the market. 

But a careful credit man does not stop there. If possible he will ask 
the advice of highly reputable merchants and manufacturers, and, finally, 
on the seventh day, with the aid of replies to letters, supported by agency 
reports and statements, the credit man will decide whether or not to keep 
the paper. 

If the paper is disapproved, it is returned to the broker, who gives 
his check, less the amount of interest which the paper earned while in 
possession of the bank holding the option. 

This brief outline of the relations between banker and broker makes 
it evident that the banker should always satisfy himself of the moral and 
financial responsibility of the broker, because for redress in case of 
rejected or fraudulent raper the bank must inevitably look to the broker. 
But experience has proven that dealings with brokers are not so full of 
dangerous consequences as many believe. 
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In support of this, a banker who has bought commercial paper 
through brokers in large amounts during the last ten years, and who has 
compiled the losses on customers’ and brokers’ paper during that period, 
stated that the losses on paper acquired through brokers were one dollar 
to every ten dollars on customers’ paper. 

Such experiences are reassuring, as, in view of existing conditions, 
banks in reserve centers must find employment for a large portion of 
their loanable funds in the open market, and the broker has therefore 
become a recognized adjunct of the banking business, and from all appear- 
ances his position will gain in importance as time goes on. 

But to return to the credit man of a bank; unlike the credit man in 
commercial branches of business, he does not himself pass upon credits, 
but merely supplies the information from which the loan officer will 
render a decision and assume all responsibility. In some banks the credit 
department is known as the information department. 

Every bank of any size should be equipped with a credit bureau, 
whether it be in charge of some one who devotes his entire attention: to 
classifying such information or of some one who handles it in conjunction 
with other work. Manifestly a small bank would have little need of a 
credit department such as a larger bank is in need of, but a small bank 
should collect all information obtainable, and much could-be. secured 
through its city correspondents, affecting any commercial paper it invests: 
in or handles. The.bank should also keep on file all data concerning 
customers’ paper and its makers. : 

Commercial paper represents the circulating capital of the country 
and is coming more and more to be a big factor in banking just as com- 
mercial credits have expanded in the mercantile world. Crude and 
careless methods of handling this form of credits will prove just as dis- 
astrous as following careless methods in ordinary commercial credits 
by the mercantile houses. 

When it is remembered that in almost every commercial failure the 
banker represents 50 per cent. of the claims and that his profits on the 
transactions are perhaps one-third and possibly only one-quarter of those 
of the mercantile creditor, the banks should not hesitate long in supplying 
themselves with every conceivable safeguard to minimize losses at what- 
ever reasonable cost. As it now stands, it is generally believed that the 
mercantile jobber gives more attention to the regulation of his credits 
than do the banks of the interior. 

The handling of credits is the real function of a banker and he 
should study earnestly and devise every reasonable method to safeguard 
his bank and above all not depend upon others for all the information 
he has concerning the maker of commercial paper his bank holds. 

The credit department is simply a further step in the development of 
a more comprehensive banking system. It is an indispensable link in the 
structure of the bank, and should be one of the strongest links that pro- 
tects the bank and its depositors——Bankers’ Monthly. 


“BURNING SUBJECTS” 
IS THE TITLE OF SIX LEAFLETS ON FIRE INSURANCE 
ISSUED BY THE ASSOCIATION 
HAVE YOU SEEN THEM ? 
THEY WILL SIMPLIFY YOUR FIRE INSURANCE PROBLEMS 





Fred B. Gray’s Operations Among Produce Men. 


The inspection department of the post office has asked this Asso- 
ciation to co-operate with it in apprehending “Fred B. Gray” who, it 
appears, has been operating a swindling produce concern at Portland, 
Oregon. His method was to hand out tempting bait to produce shippers 
by offering top-notch prices, sometimes a few cents above current frices. 
First shipments were paid for promptly. He then loaded a large quantity 





Frep B. Gray. 


of goods on the wholesalers at cut rates, failed to settle all second and 
subsequent bills and when the time was ripe decamped. Portland was 
not the first point of operation, it is said, other places having suffered 
the same way. Members who may learn anything of “Gray” which will 
help the post office in its work are asked to write the National office 
without delay. “Gray’s” likeness is presented to help in the search. 


To continue to do business largely on a credit basis, the first 
cardinal factor in granting credit—Character or Honesty—must be 
safeguarded by the punishment of the dishonest. And the oftener the 
punishment is meted out to those who betray the confidence placed in 
them by their fellow-merchants, the sooner will society be purged of 
its false and unworthy members. If you find you have been dealing 
with a dishonest man who has robbed you, it is advisable to spend 
some money in convicting him of his crime to insure you against at- 
tacks by others of his stripe. Therefore, let the prosecution work of 
the Association have your co-operation and support. 
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Checkmated by an Adjustment Bureau. 


Early in March an execution was issued against a clothing mer- 
chant of Pittsburgh by a brother-in-law of debtor. The store was 
not closed by the sheriff and creditors were not advised of execution 
until March 11th, when the sheriff’s sale took place and the entire 
stock of merchandise and fixtures sold by the sheriff for $1,724.50. 

It was believed that the bidders at the sale had been bribed to 
refrain from bidding and creditors filed an involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy the day after the sale and the manager of the adjustment 
bureau of the Pittsburgh association was appointed receiver. During 
the night intervening, however, practically all of the merchandise and 
fixtures had been removed from the store. A preliminary injunction 
was obtained restraining purchaser and his agents from interfering 
with the assets in any way. After considerable search a large part 
of the goods were located and taken into possession of the receiver. 
Within a week the injunction came up for argument and the restrain- 
ing order granted was made permanent and the purchaser of the stock 
was ordered to return all merchandise to the store room from which 
same was taken at his own expense and replace it in same condition 
as it was previous to the sheriff sale. This was done and the stock 
was checked carefully by the receiver and only a small amount of 
merchandise was found missing. Later, on petition of the receiver, 
the Court of Common Pleas set aside the sheriff’s sale that had been 
made. The receiver then advertised the stock for sale at public auction 
and it was bid up to $4,625, but as this was not believed to be an 
adequate price the sale was adjourned and the bureau believes that 
even more than this amount can be realized from same at re-sale. 

This shows the advantage of quick and persistent action. At 
least $3,000 was saved for the creditors in this instance simply because 
there was in the bureau an organization all ready to act with 
promptitude. 


The Uncertainty Caused by our Complication of State Laws and 
Decisions Hampers Trade. 


There is scarcely a business organization whose scope exceeds a 
single state which has not put up to it the problem of attaining greater 
uniformity in state law as regards commercial transactions and again 
the problem of securing greater freedom in transacting business in foreign 
states. A paper read before the convention of the National Association 
of Manufacturers held during the week of May 17th, states the difficul- 
ties. It goes on to say: 

“It has developed in the last few years that there seems to be a 
united effort on the part of all legislators in various states and munici- 
palities to direct their attention to corporate institutions or to incorporated 
companies. In fact, it seems that this has almost become a disease in 
the public mind, and anything that can be done by an average legislator 
to oppress a manufacturer, seems to strike a popular chord in public 
opinion, and the more a public man can persecute a corporation, the 
louder the plaudits of the multitude. 

“A concern that from the character of its business finds it necessary 
to operate in the various states of the union, is confronted by a compli- 
cation of laws governing its method of doing business in the various 
states, that is very bewildering. Each state, and in many cases the indi- 
vidual cities of each state, seem to set themselves up as petty principalities 
to govern the relations of trade that is done by corporations or concerns 
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that are located outside the particular state, or as it is commonly termed, 
‘To regulate the trade of foreign corporations.’ 

“It seems to me that a concern that is legally organized to do busi- 
ness and receives a certificate from any commonwealth in this country, 
should be treated as a citizen of the United States and be authorized by 
this charter to do business throughout the United States; but 
with the present tendency of the times, and the present laws 
that have been enacted by many of the states, it is mecessary 
for the corporation to domicile itself in each particular state, and there 
are as many different laws, almost, as there are different states. 

“There are so many laws enacted that the ordinary corporation 
must have a legal department to keep them posted as to the various © 
requirements in order that they may sustain themselves in the courts. 

“If any of the various laws are violated in any way and it is neces- 
sary for a so-called ‘foreign corporation’ to bring suit to recover an 
honest obligation to pay, they are immediately thrown out of court if 
they have not complied with the laws, so that a dishonest man can fre- 
quently avoid a perfectly legal debt by setting up that the corporation 
had no legal existence in the states in question.” 

A prominent attorney in writing the National Association of Credit 
Men especially regarding one feature of the foreign corporation laws 
brings into his explanation a general discussion of transactions in foreign 
states which is highly. illuminating and shows besides, the uncertainty 
of the attitude of the Supreme Court of the United States on some of 


the kinds of cases which might arise in corporation trading in foreign 
states. 


He says: 

“Corporations have been in the habit of sending their agents into 
states other than that of their incorporation with a full line of goods. 
Upon arrival in the foreign states, these agents proceed not to take 
orders for a sale of these goods upon the samples as shown, but to sell 
them immediately, delivering the article from the goods displayed, and 
receiving the purchase price from the customer, either in cash or in such 
other manner as they see fit. In other words, the whole transaction of 
bargain and sale is completed within the foreign state, without the inter- 
ference or approval of the home office. Under these circumstances are 
such corporations doing business within those states? 


When Is It Necessary for a Corporation to Have an Authorized 
Agent in a Foreign State? 


Some Pennsylvania attorneys are very active in soliciting the 
appointment of authorized agents in their state from corporations 
organized under the laws of another state who are shipping goods into 
Pennsylvania. The method usually followed is the distribution of 
circular matter issued from the office of the Secretary of State which 
generally covers some court decision involving the question whether 
a foreign corporation is or is not doing business within the state boun- 
daries. A letter in which special stress is laid upon the necessity of 
compliance with the corporation laws of Pennsylvania usually accom- 
panies the circular matter. It is noticeable that no effort is made to 
give prospective clients the benefit of court decisions in which the ques- 
tion of when a corporation is not doing business within the state has 
been construed. 

The simple question to be determined is whether or not a cor- 
poration is doing business within the state. If it is not doing business, 
as that phrase has been interpreted by the Pennsylvania courts, then 
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there is no necessity of taking out papers or appointing an authorized 
agent. In the case of. Wolff Dryer Co. vs. Byler, 192 Pa. St., 466, 
it was held that a corporation formed in another state may send its 
agents into Pennsylvania, solicit orders, send the same to the home 
office, from which, if the order is approved, the goods are shipped, and 
yet not have an authorized and registered agent in the state. Penn- 
sylvania has gone even further than this and held that where a for- 
eign corporation maintains an agency in Pennsylvania, pays the rent 
of the agents’ office and through him solicits orders which are filled 
by the home office, if approved, the corporation is still not doing busi- 
ness within the prohibitive statute. Jn re Hovey, 198 Pa. St., 385. 
The National office was recently solicited to become the agent of 
an attorney who makes a specialty of this class of business. A divi- 
sion of fees on a liberal basis was the inducement offered. 


Those Vexatious Letters Coming to the Collection Department. 
“Gintelman, 

“In Reply To, Youre Of 1-7.09 
Will Say That I Am Endead Very Sorry That I Wasent Abell To Meat 
My Obleagiton The First Of The Month 
But I Wasent As I Said Before We Had The Worst Crops We Ever 
Seen And The Trade Has Ben Worse Than It Ever Was Knowen All 
The Goods That We In Our Last Order Is Still In The House Yet You 
Know That That Isent Right We Aught To Have Sold Four Times That 
Amount If Business Had Amounted To Any Thing.. 

“Am Perfectly Willing To Give Our Note To Close This Account For 
Ektention, We Feel That We Will Bee Abell To Make A Payment In A 
Few Days If Nothing Hapens At Present The Banks Isent Loning Any 
Money. While We Have Goten Our Act All Paye Up At The Bank And 
Will Bee Abell To Borrow Now, In, A Littel Wile. 

“There Is Nothing That Pleases Me Any More Than When I. Can 
Meet My Obelgations Promply For I Never Feel Good Till I Get 
Every Bill Payed. 

“Thanking You For The Extention, I Have Had And Am Certain 
That I Will Make You A Payment Soon, If I Dont Get Disapointed In 
My Idays, Very Resp,” 


Another. 

“Dear Sur:—Your Notic to Hand Wil say I wil Go Two Gage Okla 
after Blowers just as soon as I can. It is 35 miles Two Gage and a Big 
Snow on and a Bliziard on and I will Have Two Go Two Gage Okla Bea 
four I can send you The Monnie But In The Mane Time a Rest assured 
That I wil Send cash when I Doo and I wil Go Just as Soon as Posiable 
May Bea 6 Weak as The Male Is cut off and Has Ben for 3 Days ona 
cont of Snow. 

“Thanking you for your confidence and Past favors, I am Yours 
Friend. 

“P. S. When I get the Blowers I wil report I Think I can help you 
Losts In The way of Sales.” 

“Gentlemen :—We are in recept of yours of the 12th, and note con- 
tence will say I am aware of not attending to your ac. on the last bill as 
should have. but at that time was a-little short. the dusness deprestion 
came on and was impossible to..get turned around was in a-little to 
heavy. and sorry was but could not be helped. Will say this w...year all 
bills are to be discounted, as we are in shape to do so. but not to send 
money before, goods are shiped. Will say we will garrentee. your bills 
after this will have our prompt. attention. As we know. and you unless 
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we have credit. can not get along very well in business. and what we 
want to do is. recruprate our credit with you. in some satisfactory, way. 
Will say you to ship to us 1-2-of this order and on recept will mail ck. 
and will ask you to look us up in Brad’s, and R. G. Dunn, we have in- 
ventored, and mailed. to these reports, and no doubt will be satisfacory. 

“Hoping our business relations will smoothen out. and be beneficial 
to each other. We remian yours resp.” 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 
Pittsburgh. 


The Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men held a summer festival. 
August 25th, on the lawn of Hotel Schenley where the members of the 
association and their friends to the number of 2,000 were entertained 
by the Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra assisted by soloists, The lawn 
was beautifully decorated for the occasion and “go” was given to the 
social side of the occasion through the activity of a large entertainment 
committee. 

At the regular noon day luncheon held on the same day the members 
listened to an address by F. Palmer Church of Cleveland formerly 
president of the Kansas City Association of Credit Men. 

The September 1st meeting of the Pittsburgh Association of Credit 
Men was addressed by.Edgar H. Peacock, of Melbourne, Australia, who 
is visiting the United States to study business conditions. Mr. Peacock 
described matters of trade in his land, especially terms and discounts. 
He pointed out that in a country with so large a territory as Australia, 
approximately that of the United States, but populated by only seven 
million people, credit problems would be greatly simplified if there existed 
credit men’s associations such as there are in the United States, joined 
together by a continental association, for in that way interstate selling 
on regular terms would be made much safer. 

Mr. Peacock pointed out that Australia now is and for many years 
to come will be a producer of raw materials such as wool, metals and 
grains and an importer of all manufactured goods necessary for the 
peoples’ well being. Referring to the insolvency laws, he said that in 
Australia they were very strict, any attempt at business faking usually 
landing the guilty party in prison for a term of years. Another interest- 
ing point was that while English methods of doing business originally 
formed the entire basis of operations, conditions are rapidly changing 
and it is only the ultra conservative firms that refuse to adopt Ameri- 
can methods and devices. 

President Rauh followed, pointing out to Mr. Peacock in how many 
important ways the Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men had been able 
to benefit Pittsburgh business interests. He closed his remarks by direct- 
ing attention to the Pittsburgh Exposition, through whose operations he 
said Pittsburgh reaped great advantages. He asked his fellow members 
to take a deep individual interest in the exposition’s progress and develop- 
ment. 


WANTS. 


WANTED—In Los Angeles, California, or vicinity, position as credit or head 
office man by one thoroughly reliable and competent,—with 15 years’ experience 
in double entry bookkeeping, collections and credits. Last eight years as assist- 
ant to manager of a leading wholesale rubber footwear house in Boston, Mass. 
American, Protestant, 35 years old, can furnish best of references and give bond 
if required. Address B. M. A., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, 
N. Y. 
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A HIGH-CLASS CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER wishes to make a 
change. Has had two years’ experience as paymaster and cashier for large 
machinery manufacturer and has for three years been in charge of the office 
in his present position, handling the hardest kind of collections but with a good 
record as to small percentage of losses. Has good reasons for wishing to 
change. Address XXXX., care Chas, E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FIRST-CLASS CREDIT MANAGER AND ACCOUNTANT desires to make new 
connection on or before January 1, 1911. Has had over twenty years’ experi- 


ence. Correspondence solicited. Address L. O. C., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. 






A MAN of large experience, who can present the best of references, wishes a 
position as credit and financial man in some large business. Correspondence 
is solicited. Address R. M. S., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 






ASSISTANT CREDIT MAN wanted to supervise bookkeeping department and 
assume a share of the responsibility in extending credits. Must be a good 
accountant. Moderate salary offered in the beginning but prospects are excel- 
lent. In making application state age, experience and salary required. Address 
C. C. N., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


POSITION DESIRED by credit man of eight years’ experience who has held 

positions of credit man, treasurer and general manager in a large manufac- 

turing company selling to hardware and saddlery trade and also to general 

stores. Also has had fifteen years’ experience in railroading and is com- 

petent to handle traffic department as a side issue. Best of reasons for 

aa gg, | eae Address G. K. S., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New 
ork, N. Y. 










































A HIGH CLASS CREDIT and collection manager desires to form a new con- 
nection. Has had many years of active experience in his profession in 
Chicago and can make himself valuable to any organization in need of an 
expert. Has successfully handled a large number of accounts with all 
correspondence relating thereto, and can make a good record as to small 
percentage of losses on volume of yearly shipments. Highest testimonials 
submitted. J. B. T.. care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—As an assistant on credits and collections, a man having at least 
three years good experience in a similar position. A man who has received 
his training in the agricultural implement, seed, fertilizer, or some similar 
line doing business largely with farmers, is preferred. Applicant would 
be required to pass on credits and handle collections and correspondence, 
subject to supervision, and also to assist accountant or ledger clerks if 
desired. Salary moderate to commence with, but wide opportunity for 
advancement. An excellent opening for a young man having the requisite 
experience and ability. Applicants should give fullest information possible 
when writing. Address Confidential, care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 


OWING TO DEATH of principal parties in a Pennsylvania wholesale grocery 
house, a credit man who had also been for eight years general manager, is 
open for a new connection. Has had practical experience also in collection 
work. Previous to connection with the grocery line had several years’ training 
in manufacturing and is fitted for responsible position in either manufacturing 
or trading house. Can furnish the highest of references. Address F. M. B., 
care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


A CREDIT MAN, who has a broad knowledge of trade in the northern states, 
who has, through several years’ actual experience, a thorough acquaintance 
with systems of accounting, auditing, credits and collections, desires to make 
a change in position. Has occupied a position of trust requiring good judg- 
ment, tact, foresight, has had charge of finances, commercial paper, discounts, 
etc., of a large concern. High-grade references will be given. Address 
C. K. G., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


AN EXPERIENCED and successful manager and accountant with twenty years 
of experience desires to make a new connection. The best of references will 


be furnished. Address L. O. C., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 
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OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT—For a number of years I was credit man for a 
large wholesale house, later was general manager for the same concern. 
I am at present engaged with a prominent credit information and collection 
service but prefer the mercantile field. My references are of the best. I 
would consider a position with a wholesale house or manufacturing concern 
as credit man or to take charge of office management. Address L. F. B., care 
Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—Position as assistant credit man and collection manager by a young 
married man, now connected with large manufacturing concern doing world 
wide business. Good references furnished. Five years’ experience as credit 
and general correspondent and adjuster. Understands accounting, advertising, 
insurance and selling. Desires to locate in New York City or vicinity. Ad- 
dress A. I. S., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. ’ 

CREDIT AND COLLECTION MAN; 31 years of age and married, desires to 
form a new connection. He has had large experience and is at present in 
good standing with million dollar corporation in Chicago. Successfully han- 
dling twelve thousand accounts, wholesale and retail, and in charge of all cor- 
respondence relating thereto. Losses less than normal every year. Best of 


oo Address G. A., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, 


SUCCESSFUL CREDIT, COLLECTION AND OFFICE MANAGER now in New 
York seeks connection with reliable house anywhere. Has handled accounts, 
as many as 10,600 at one time, for wholesale and manufacturing con- 
cerns; and as manager of law and collection office. Nine years with one 
house. Immediate expectations moderate if good future is assured. Address 
Manhattan, care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


Directory of Officers of the Affiliated Branches of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 


P. R. Mitchell Co.; Secretary, 
614 Mercantile 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Credit Men’s Associa- Jebaston 


tion of Atlanta. President, Ralph Rosen- Library 


baum, Atlanta Woodenware Co.; Secretary, 
E, L. Rhodes, Ernest L. Rhodes & Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD.—The Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore. President, Geo. 
Irvin, Carlin & Fulton; Secretary, S. D. 
Buck, 100 Hopkins Pl. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Birmingham Credit 
Men’s Association. President, we 
Coffin, Moore & Handley Hdw. Co.; Sec- 
retary, G. B. McVay, Amzi Godden Seed 
Co.; Assistant Secretary, R. H. Eggleston, 

BOISE, IDAHO.—The Boise Association of 
Credit Men, Ltd. President, J. G. H. 
Graveley, Capital Brokerage and Comm. 
Co.; Secretary, D. Dirks, 12-14 

I. O. O. F. Temple. 

BOSTON, MASS.—Boston Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, William Q. Wales, 
Brown-Wales Co.; Secretary, Herbert A. 
Whiting, x Summer St. 5 

BUFFALO, . .Y.—Buffalo Credit Men’s 
Association. President, — J. Dolphin, 
7 Dold Packing Co.; Secretary, Wilbur 

. Grandison, 78 Erie County Bank ae. 

BUTTE, MONT.—Butte Association of Credit 
Men. President, Chas. E. Virden, Ryan 
& Virden Co.; Secretary, R. Frank 
Casey, Casey Candy Co.; Assistant Secre- 
tary, C. E. Alsop, Ind. Tel. Bldg. j 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IA.—Cedar Rapids Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, O. C. 
Olney, Cedar Rapids Candy Co.; Secre- 
tary, Thos. B. Powell, Magnus Block. | 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Charleston Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, E. A 
Barnes, Abney-Barnes Co.; 
Clark Howell, : 

CHICAGO, ILL.—The Chicago C 


re 
Association. President, R. A hite, 


—— Steel and Wire Co.; Secretary, | 


. ie , 218 La Salle St. 
CINCINNA O.—The Cincinnati 


I Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 


President, W. B. 


Barnes (Soi, Secretary, | 
ita it uu 0. | 
, r dit Men's 





enry Bentley, 
Bldg. 


CLEVELAND, O.—Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men, President, A. J. Gaehr, Geo. 
Worthington Co.; Secretary, H. iF Brueh- 
ler, £35 hamber of Commerce Bidg. 

COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, H. E. Smith, Co- 
lumbus Merchandise Co.; Secretary, Ben- 
son G. Watson, 601-605 The New First 
National Bank Bldg. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Dallas Association of Credit 
Men. President, H. S. Keating, Keating 
I. & M. Co.; Secretary, W. P. Beter, 904- 
06 Praetorian ~ 

DAVENPORT, IA.—Davenport Association 
of Credit Men. President, George W. 
Noth, Davenport Bag & Paper Co.; Secre- 
ony, Isaac Petersberger, 222 Lane Bldg. 

DECATUR, ILL.—Decatur-Springfield Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. resident, A. J. 
Murray, National Grocer Co.; Secretary, 
Omer Fightmaster, Mueller, Platt 
Wheeland Co., Decatur, IIl. 

DENVER, COLO.—The Denver Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Chas. Bayly, 
Bayly-Allen Merc. 'Co.; Secretary, H. J. 
Thomas, Geo. Tritch Hdw. Co.; Assistant 
Secretary, H. A. C. Mathew, 407-408 


suger Bldg. 

DES OINES, IA.—Des Moines Credit 
Men’s Association. President, M. C. Pal- 
mer, Des Moines Saddlery Co.; Secretary, 
C. R. Cownie, Cownie Tanning Co. 

DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Wade Millis, 1403 
Ford Bldg.; Secretary, W. S. Campbell, 
500 Moffat Bldg. 

IXULUTH, MINN.—The Jobbers’ Credit As- 
sociation. (Duluth-Superior). President, 
W. B. Cross, F. A. Patrick & Co.; Secre- 

Mackay, Stone-Ordean-Wells 
Co.; Assistant Secretary, M. A. Mc- 
Naughton, Jobbers’ Credit Association. 
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EL PASO, TEX.—El!l Paso Association of 
Credit Men. President, James A. Dick, 
The James A, Dick Co.; Secretary, H. £. 
Christie. 
FARGO, N. D.—Fargo Association of Credit 
Men. President, Nelson A. Burdick, 
Hall-Robertson Hdw. Co.; Secretary, H. 
- Ry N. Y. Mutual Savings and 


FORT *gMITH, ARK.—Fort Smith Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, T. C. 
Davis, Regneley Davis & Co.; Secretary, 
an impel, 606 Merchants National 
an 
FORT WOR H, TEX.—Fort Worth Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. _ President, Wm. 
James, T. James & Son; Secretary, 
George MiGeom Reynolds Bldg. 
GRAND ‘PIDS, .—Grand_ Rapids 
come Men’s__ Association. President, 
Tuthill, Baldwin, Tuthill & Bolton; 
sae A: Tyson, Powers-Tyson 
rinti 
HOUSTO TEX .—Houston Asociation of 
Credit ’ Men. President, J. B. loue, 
Adoue-Blaine Hdw. Co.: Secretary, M. 
Robson, Schumacher Grocery Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Indianapolis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, F. B. 
Brown, Geddes, Brown & Co.; Secretary, 
C. N. Hawkins, A. P. Hendrickson Hat 


Co. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Jacksonville Credit 
Men’s Association. President, R. V. Cov- 
ington, Covington Co.; Secretary, : li 

A. Bours & Co. 

KANSAS’ ‘CITY, MO.-Kansas City Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, ams Mce- 
Quceny, cer iles Biscuit ;_ Secre- 
ae, Frank W. Yale, 315 Dwight Bldg. 

LEXINGTON, KY. —Lexington Credit Men’s 
Association. President, g Clay Hunt, 

an, Goodwin & Hunt: Secretary, C. L 
Williamson, one Bldg. 

LINCOLN, NEB.—Lincoln Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Chas. Herman, Her- 
man Bros. Co.; Secretary, E. G. Evans, 
Henkle & royee Hdw. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK. w Tite Rock Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Max 
maven, are Commission Co.: Sec- 

ANGE rank T. Longley, 219% Main St. 

LOS. “A GELES, CAL.—Los Angeles Credit 

en’s Association. Presid ent, Warren C. 

Kennedy, Baker Iron Works: Secretary, 

WwW. & — 600 Equitable Savings 


Bank 
LOUISVILLE” KY.—Louisville Credit Men’s 


Association. President, J. A. Mathews, 
eee Co.: Secretary. Wm. F. 
Baumeister, U. S. Trust Co. Bldg. 

LYNCHBURG, VA. —Lynchburg Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Edward F. Shef- 
fey, Craddock-Terry Co.; Secretary, J. M. 
Funkhouser, Smith-Briscoe Shoe Co. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis Coote 
Men’s Association. President, J. R. Paine, 
.White-Wilson-Drew Co.; Secretary, W. B. 
Cleveland. Business Men’s Club Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, M. A. 
Cracttinaae, lndcan and Manufacturers 

Bank; Secretary, H. M. Battin, 610 
Germania Bldg. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Minneapolis Come 
Men’s Association. President, . Hol- 
ton, Northwestern National Bank: Sec- 
— » M. C. Badger, Patterson & Steven- 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Montgomery Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, 

Pg Durr Drug Co.; Secretary, Wm. 
tts. Levy. Wolff & Pitts Shoe Co. 
NASHVIFTE. TENN.—Nashville Credit 

Men’s Association. President, Chas. T. 

Sullivan, Weatherly, Armistead, McKen- 

nie Co.: Seordeay, George M. Thomas, 

307 Stahlman Bldg.; ‘Anaatnun Secretary, 

Charles H. Warwick. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Newark Association of 
Credit Men. President, nsom, 
Cc. B. Smith & Co.: Secretary, J. Fred 
Braun, J. J. Hockenjos Co, 


NEW CASTER PA.—New Castle Association 
of Credit Men. President, S. P. Smith, 
sneer hee Co.; Secretary, Roy 

mison, §°9 Greer Block. 

NEW RLEAN LA.—New Orleans Credit 
Men’s Association. President, George 
Smith, Simonds Mfg. Co., Ltd.; Secre- 

T, J. Bartlette, Williams, Richard- 


, se 
"'N. Y.—The New York Credit 
Association. Presid ent, Howard 
Marshall, Joseph Wild & Co., 366 Fifth 
Ave.; Secretary, A. H. Alexander, 320 


Broadw 

NORFOLK. “VA.—Norfolk Association of 
Credit Men. President. arbee, 
Harris-Woodson Co.; nee ‘ 
Whichard, Whichard Brothers Co. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma City 
Credit Men’s Association. President, A. 
R. Parker, Williamson-Halsell-Frasier Co.; 
Secretary, a c Young, Patterson & 
Hoffman Cer Co. Assistant Secretary, 
Goong F. Dean, Chamber of Commerce 


OMAHL: NEB.—The Omaha Association of 
redit Men. President, John Duff, ee 
ward Bros. Shoe Co.; Secretary, E. 
Jones, Credit Clearing House. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The 
Credit Men’s Association. 
G. Endy, Artman-Treichler Co.; Secre- 
tary. 7 Severson, Room 801, 1011 


PITTSBURGH” PA.—Pittsburgh Association 
of Credit Men, ., Pigetonts Enoch Rauh, 
Rauh Bros. Secretary, A. "= Ellis, 
Renshaw Bie :  hestahame retaries, A. 
C. Bunce and E. A, Schooley, Renshaw 
Bldg. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Portland Association of 
Credit Men. President, E. M. Under- 
wae Failing-McCalman Co.; Secretary, 

L. B. Smith, Fleischner, Meyer & Co. 

PUEBLO, COLO.—Pueblo Association of 
Credit Men. President, 5 Nelson, 
The Nuckolls Packing Co.: Secretary, L. S. 
Hyde, The Rood Candy Co. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Richmond Credit Men’s 
Association. President, W. B. Broaddus, 
ee Hat Co.: Secretary, Jo. Lane 

1014 Main St. 

ROCHESTER: N. Y.—The Rochester oe 
Men’s Association. President, W. 
Connor, Steefel, Strauss & Connor; ae 
retary, Edward Weter, Yawman & Erbe 
Mfg. Co. 

. JOSEPH, MO.—St. Joseph cram Men’s 
Association. President, E. D. Plummer, 
Rieter ieee Drv Goods Co.; Secretary, 

B. F. Johnson, Rossi Saddlery Co. 

. LOUIS, MO.—The St. a Association 
of Credit Men. President, C. C. Robert- 
son, Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co.: 
sageetarye A. Foote, 912 Equitable 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—St. Paul Credit Men’s 
Association. President, H. . Parker, 
Merchant’s National Bank: Secretary, w. 
H. Mingaye, T. L. Blood & Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Utah As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, Ar- 
thur Parsons: ry, P. L. Doran, 
Symms Utah Grocer Co.; Assistant Secre- 
tary and Manager, Geo. E. Forrester, P. 
O. Box 886. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—San Antonio Asso- 
Gation i” zc reds en, Dee. Jake 
° 7 penheimer ‘o.; retary, 
Geo. T: Alowert, ‘Milendwacth’ Carne. 
han Co. 
SAN DIEGO, CAL.—The Credit Association 
of "th Disge. Fredent, Five. > 
oyle, Dovle-Barnes Co.; Secretary, 
Hoff, 403 Union Bldg. 
SAN Sea ea Francisco 
Credit Men’s  Associatio President, 
Thos. M. Earl, Nolan- Earl Shoe Co: 


Secretary, Ben Armer, Monadnock 
Bide. ry, 499 


Philadelphia 
President, D. 





